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The conference reported here was held for national 
leaders from industry, labor, education, and youth-serving 
organizations to (1) provide a forum for the presentation of a 
sa^mpling of illustrative programs displaying initiative being taken 
in the private sector to enhance youth career development, and (2) 
obtain the counsel of participants on how the Department of Commerce 
can help facilitate and promote similar efforts throughout the 
private secjbor. Following a brief introduction and a discussion 
regarding the issues of work-education collaboration, this booklet's 
content is presented in five sections. The first section covers the 
conference proceedings and includes a summary of the presentations 
pertaining to each of ten programs illustrative of a range of private 
sector approaches to youth career development. The remaining four 
brief sections present (1) a brief conference statement as to why the 
Department of Commerce has a role to play in youth career 
development, (2) a synopsis of the discussion that took place during 
the conference, (3) conference summary and conclusions, and (^) an 
agenda for action for the private sector to help the whole community 
be a learning resource. The opening remarks, the remarks by the 
Secretary of Commerce, the luncheon address, descriptions of the ten 
illustrative programs, and a list of the participants are appended. 
(EM) 
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INT1!?0DUCTI0N 

In September 1076, Secretary of Commerce 
Elliot L Richardson wrote more than 100 national 
leaders from indub.^y, labor, education and 
youth-serving organizations stating his conviction 
that, "Never in our ndL.m s history have we had a 
greater need for answers to the problem of finding 
and keeping qualified people to meet present and 
future manpower needs" Citing his conviction 
that the private sector has a crucial role to play 
in stimulating increased career awareness, 
preparation, selection, and the employment of 
American youth, the Secretary of Commerce 
invited them to come to Washington to review 
some of the programs underway to prepare 
young people for )obs and careers and to assist 
in framing a plan of action to encourage extensive 
and effective use of private sector resources for 
youth career development 

The Secretary's Conference on Youth Career 
Development convened at the Mayflower Hotel in 
Washington, D C on October 1, 1976 One 
hundred and sixty-six people from across the 
country participated in the meeting under the 
chairmanship of Joseph H Blatchford, Deputy 
Under Secretary of Commerce and former 
Director of the Peace Corp^ and ACTION Irving 
S Shapiro, Chairman of the Z :)ard of E I du Pont 
de Nemours & Co and Chairma.. ^^f ihe Business 
Roundtable, addressed the Conference at 
luncheon 

The Conference was organized to serve two 
functions one, to provide a forum for the pre- 
sentation of a sampling of illustrative programs 
displaying initiatives being taken in the private 
sector to enhance youth career development, and 
secondly, to obtain the counsel of participants on 
how the Department of Commerce can help 
facilitate and promote similar efforts throughout 
the private sector 

To obtain the comments and counsel of 
participants as fully as possible, the conference 
included both plenary uikJ round-table discussions 
Each round-table discussion was chaired by a 
Secretary's Regional Representative, the 
designated agent of the Secretary of Commerce 
in each of the ten federal regional cities Moreover, 
worksheets posing specific quebtions about the 
illustrative programs and the principles the Depart- 
ment of Commerce might advocate m the private 
sector were distnbuted to each participant in 
order to obtain wntten as well as oral comments 

The goal of the Conference was to review and 
revise a draft set of principles embodying actions 
'hat could be taken by private sector organizations 




Conferees debate Agenda for Action 
to further youth career development and employ- 
ment This Agenda for Action is intended for use 
by the Secretary of Commerce and his Regional 
Representatives in advocating more extensive and 
effective allocation of private sector resources to 
youth career development 
Origins of the Conference 

On August 30, 1974, in a commencement 
address at Ohio State University, the President of 
the United States stated that, "The time has come 
for a fusion of the realities of a work-a-day life v^ith , 
the teaching of academic institutions" He | 
announced that he v;as asking the Secretaries of 
Commerce, Labor, and Health, Education and j 
Welfare to formulate "nev^ v^ays to bring the world 
ot work and the institutions of education closer 
together" / 

Subsequent to the President's directive, the ; 
Department of Commerce conducted public* i 
hearings m Hartford. Connectic^ut^ Lansing, 
Michigan, Albuquerque, Now Mexico, Memphi^, 
Tennessee, and Seattle, Washingt(;n cm the Presi- 
dent's Initiative on Education and Work Testinuiny 
was invited from representatives of business and 
industry, institutions oi education, urganized labor, 
and government on how each could contributd 
to bringing institutions of education and the world 
o[ work closer together 

From these hearings emerged a ronsensus 
that clooer collaboration at the local level between 
the mcinagement and labor of industry and thb 
administrdtors cmd tea* 'hers of uur si.'hools is 
essential f< ;r youth career development and t vital 
to the su^ oessful functicmmg of both industry and 
sche^ulb The hearings provided a iramcwork m 
which Kj draft a set of [)rinciplei5 tor consideration 
by the nation's privale sector Icat lerr.hit) to C?ui' 1^^ 
the effective allocatic^n c;f resource .\s t^ warrl youtn 
career development / 



Calling the Conference 

Determining the hst of persons to be invited to 
the Secretary's Conference was governed by 
several factors A primary consideration v^as to 
identify individuals v^ith a demonstrated interest in 
private sector involvennent with youth career de- 
velopnnent. An effort was made to ensure that, in 
so far as possible, participants represented all ^ 
parts of the country generally as well as education 
and the following segments of the private sector 
specifically management and labor from business 
and industry and youth-serving egr ncies An over- 
riding consideration was to keep the size of the 
conference small enough to facilitate the com- 
munication of diverse viewpoints 

Selection of the illustrative programs to be 
presented at the conference resulted from an 
informal survey of work/education collaborative 
efforts currently underway m communiiies across 
the country Neither the time nor the resuurces 
available permitted a complete review of such 
programs and many excellent and exciting efforts 
could not be included The programs selected for 
presentation were intended to be illustrative of the 
rich variety of similar efforts and were chosen to 
provide conference participants with a reasonable 
spectrum of approaches to youth career 
development 
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ISSUES OF WORK/EDUCATION COLLABORATION 



It would be hard to find a time when America's 
private sector was not involved with the career 
development of youth Historically, a rich variety 
of formal and informal efforts, arranged by and 
through social service organizations, civic groups, 
trade associations, local unions, as well as schools 
and colleges have addressed the issue of career 
development Such efforts include school advisory 
cojnmittees, career faTs, company -sponsored 
contests, awards for excellence and scholarships, 
and summer and part-time jobs There have been 
hundreds of thousands of businessmen and 
women, industrial managers, labor leaders, and 
professional persons involved with excellent 
efforts to help young people develop an awareness 
and prepare for the world of work This climate 
has led to the phenomenal growth of career 
education m every state, and the growing col- 
laboration of the business community with schools 

Yet vastly more is needed More programs, 
available to more young people, based on greater 
depth of collaboration between youth-serving 
agencies and the private sector, are urgentl/ 
needed 



The rapid changes occurring m our society 
have to a very large extent been a product of the 
past success of American education This success 
now directly affects the workplace and the job 
market, and is increasingly outpacing the ability 
of schools and other agencies to keep up with the 
need for young people to prepare for a life of work 

• Many young people today arc 'Jeficicnt in the 
basic academic skills to cope VvUth and function 
in our changing world 

• Worker qualifications do not readily match up 
with )ob requirements, resulting in large numbers 
of both over-educated and under-educated 
employees 

• Many voung people are poorly equipped with 
the self-understanding, the knowledge of the 
realities of a work world, the personal decision- 
making skills and the attitudes that are needed to 
find and hold a job and to build a career 

• Many students fail to understand the relationships 
between what they are asked to learn in school 
and what they will do when they leave school 

• Both young people and educators increasingly 




Dr Sidney P Marland President of the C^l^qo Entrance Exomir.ation Pcaidrni 
Schor OcikKmd. Cr^hiornia r-irlK^ipat- w --unri uihV^ di^ci/ -\nn 
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necH! (;{^'|H >r(unities U ) \i\)rn moveoi what 
c*c )n.stitul(*^ I' f iciy's \V( )vl 1 ( )f w<.^r k 

and in other ago^ncies dsv best chic U ) res[x)[]ci 
to the minionty of youiiu people who wili 
eventualiy (jraduate ironi coWa ]i\ we neoc 1 !o do 
more lo meet the echii'atioiKtl r.e^^lsoi the 
majority or students wh.o d{ ^ iii^l <ittend Lolie* je 

• The Growing prescne(M)r (V^d need for women 
in tne work force has not l)een a< iec|uately 
refieeted m the eari er ( )ptions nsnally pictured 
•or quis and yc uirv; wom.ei] 

• The Ineationai nrtn is :::!P.on'v . iroups. the 
econornieaiiy disadvant v :eO cUi- ! the disaoied 
have not been mei 

Roles for The Private Sectc 

Our free ent^^Tprise system riepend.s ui^. a 
resoiutK ( th^-se probiems Our society requires 
a career d^'veh 'pment f ^r^'ces.^ th>:it adequately , 
meets reciuirements for prc^ iuctive, employable i 
and skilled workers, a respc^isive system wnich 
encouraoes mdividuais to deveic>p aru i lUnction 
according to their own skills and values Young ' 
people need to learn, about v/( M*k, to acciuire the 
skills necessary ((_)r etiective v/ork pertorm.ance 
and to eu' uv le .n v/c trk that is satisfyr: : to them and 
beneficial to s< JCK-ty As lUf hvv iucils they have the 
right to .^eek h > :ria?:e \\\ ^vk pi ^ssii Je, ineaninc)[ul 
and satisfyui' : h -r tht-n: ives tlir ni< jh(jut their ' 
iives 

1 lie pnv.jt^'- «C'Cl< )r :i a ^[x ..il re [jonsioihty 
k) itseii aiv..! tlie r.ali^ l > h»*i;,) r^. ».V'' : )biems 
an 1 inert 'a-.C' p: 'iMUitic ■ [< n )^ -utii ^roer 
develi jp>ment 

• The : riv .t ^ l- -r > , tiio n. 1 1 r a ^'i - v;- -rkers, 
mop th jfi t^vV' . « lUt i 'I ti.T' " Ar7.^1^ i:* ]• jo-, exi-^t 

in t}ie pnvate ^ecti >r 

• The rapid -aU' \ 'e!-rat:i; : r-iu; ^ <: 1' •< ini^ )i( iOical 
ehaiKK* in ^h(- v/f 'rK:^:.!' e n:ak*^* . :t ^'Ven ri'i )iv 
es./*nt: ii ti;_it ■ )u: v/' j ^ ■ O' ' -r ^re 1 v;^ jrk 
iU i a' Ifiptri: [f h ii. M' ; lob e c |Uir^ 'iTif ni- 

• Tli'L- ir^ P-i .ill' : r < ip::.;i .nv-'iitriirnt f j' ^1 • 
makes it men - oino.y ^^'Uii^i' tii-jt v/ork-r^ bf 
skilled and pr- )^ iu liV^' 

• The \jr< 'i >ieni ^ - 'S uu' u-r w. I i .v^ i • in- ••jti( ^ff ■ 
po!nt(.'d to a.-. Uki'' »r 'iU 'v/'^rk^-r ^li^-nfjiio?], 
w'^ii it ; .1' rni!!.' i:V> r !' q "T- >r' iu( 'tivity 

! vxT'ty 

Hie pnvrjt'' -e' -r in n;'i;or >i" t^qjirr/iii 
reo )iV!no the .e pr< .oi"::j oy:/ oriiAmer: : . 
y( niU' I \)C'<)\)\(' br-tter und^-r a^uv i :nd j;P'p.:r'^ \< 
th''' worlr i ( )[ )rk thn 'Uqh tiv* " ^ 'i:.ib( iliMU 
v/ith th^ .^^ h' ^< .] . O' J" iii' i ' r 'V 'r'W 'y • , 
tlvit h'ive onmary r'* O'C'U. 'O.jiv; ■ tip-^ i 
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IrvinqS Shapiro, Chairman, E ! du Pont de Nemours & 
C( 'ir.i^any, speaking at luncheon, 'The job being done under 
:hc rcinrP! of Career Development Cdn help individuals all 
I ■ vt-: I •< 'unu y id^^nnfv and achieve their own career goals. 
.i."'' /' :hj! m-turn makes an important element m the preser- 
vath ni and growth of a successhil national society and 
economy" 




V/ilharTi G Murphy. President of the National Alliance of 



f levelopment of youth Viewed from the perspective 
cA the private sector, collaborative efforts are based 
on some ccn^i)ination of the followuic) roles for 
the business industry labor professujnal 
community 

• Pcirticipate with school acJministratc^rs and schioo! 
br;,^.rds m foriTiulating career education policy 

• Pnjvule stations for observation and for actual 
work-study experience for stiulents 

• FVovide opportunities f(jr observation and work- 
.-xirnphng exrjeriences for tea* 4iers anc 1 
ecjunselors 

• P^jrtif ipdt*-^ wit[i toarher'-^ and orn]nsek)rs m 
de'.iijniiKj rerihstic onrrieuL^. lAi* -^joecific career 
clusters 

• S^-rv^ ' ris f'K<m]\j\(: of an ju^jj r jp[X)rtunity 
eiTi[;!( lyor 

• Help rievek )\) su[ jjoort fcjr oarer^r eduecUion 

• ( *( judur^t program'-^ desiqne i t( ) v('< luce worker 
alK'n<iti< ;n 
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CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS 

The Secretary's Conference on Youth Gireer 
Development convened at 8 30 a m on Thur bJay , 
October?, 1976 In v^elcominq participants 
Conference Chairman Joseph H EMatchforo 
introduced each of the Secretary's Regional 
Representatives and explained th(^ir rule in the 
conference and in formulating detjartment pulicy 
as a result of the conference "The Secretary hab 
charged each of his representativeb throughout 
the country;' said Blatchford, ' witn front line 
responsibility *o implement the Agenda fur Action 
that v^e're hoping to develop this afternuun" 

Jn his welcoming remarks, Db^puty Undei 
Secretary Blatchford emphasized that the statistics 
alone indicate hov^ complex v^or.< and education 
issues can be and hov^ impervious they can be 
to effective management hum vVashington "V/e 
have 13 million proprietorships, partnerships and 
corporations in this country, employing over 88 
million people in 22,000 job titles and 
classifications We have another 76 million people 
involved in our education system as students, 
teachers, and administrators in 1 6,000 school 
districts and 3,000 colleges and universities, v^ith 
annual operating budgets totaling o vei $ 1 25 
billion" 

He expressed confidence, however, that with 
the help and advice of the conference participants, 
the Department of Commerce will be able to focus 
attention on the problem of how young people 
relate to the world of work and how the pnvate 



tu more broadly ''get invcMved" in in.proving the 
present and future job and career opportunities 
of young people 

Presentations of Illustrative Programs 

The major business of the morning session 
uf the Conference was the presentation and dis- 
cussion of ten programs illustrative of the range of 
approaches to youth career development in which- 
the private sector is already engaged The 
programs and the presenters were selected after 
an informal survey of private sector involvement 
m v/ork/education collaboration conducted during 
September, 1976 Each illustrative program is 
described in detail in Appendix IV 

City-Wide Career Education Program 




Participants engage m round-table discussions 
sector can better contribute to youth career 
development In explaining the agenda for the 
day's activities, Blatchforr! omphdsiz/^ri [ho 
importance the Department oi (- mmor^ 'c att^ichec i 
to gaining the benefit of thcr*Mu::sel, (yAy<^r^^',\ i\ 
and insights of the partici[Kints in dovoiopmg <\n 
Agenda for Action to encourarje the pnvate sector 
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'The challenge we have is to 
become further involved at the 
local level in the implementation 
of career education, and to 
supply continuous feedback to 
educators on the results 
achieved-" 

Speaking for the Career Education Advisory 
Committee to the Des Moines Public School 
System, George McCormick, retired after forty 
years as a corporate personnel and training officer, 
related v^hy Des Moines adopted a comprehensive 
career education concept m 197^1 "The need v^as 
recognized by parents concerne(J for deteriorating 
student skillh, as evidenced by falling test scores 
and lack of employable skills, recognized by in- 
dustry who found applicants v^ero virtually without 
basic work skills, and by student:., nc n ./ fifty 
percent of whom were not intcndii j to qo beyond 
the twelfth grade" 

Mr McCormick described how the Career 
Education Advisory Council came into being, and 
how it developed a master plcui to phase career 
education m grades K-12 intcj the Des Moines 
Public School System over a three-year period 
He credited much of the success of the program 
to alliances that were established with the local 
Chamber of Commerce, with Junior Achievement, 
with other ycMith^sorvmg (^rfjanizations and with 
k^cal businesses 

Mr McCormick suggested that a continuing 
difficulty is a lack of understanding on the part of 
educators ( >{ current business concepts and a lack 
of understanding on the part of employers of the 
problems of school administrators "We need to 



develop internships \n nMiiaLjement fur educators 
to provide ex[j( )sur(^ U ; the real problems of 
business and enipkjyf^r:., uri' i design many riore 
jobs tor part-time experience-based programs and 
re-design jobs for co-op students " 

Accompanying Mr McCormick v^as Sandra 
Lortscher a recent graduate uf Des Moines' Tech 
High School where she wds active in the programs 
of the Career Education Advisory Cuuncil and 
served as Iowa's State President of the Office 
Education Clubs of America She is currently 
employed by the law firm in Des Moines where she 
did her cooperative educatuMi w^jrk as a .^^tudent 
Commenting on her various work education 
experiences, iMs Lortscher observed that one 
reason {-^r her success was that, "My employers 
were very understanding of what m.y exposure 
had been to the business world and to the fact that 
I was still m schi> )1 and needed to participate in 
school activities" 

Indttstxy^Edttcation Council 

''When the teacher comes to 
the point where he feels that the 
business and industry com- 
munity, and the labor community, 
can make their life easier and 
improve the instructional 
sequences for their students, 
they will come up with more 
creative and more imaginative 
ideas than any administrator 
could ever conceive of." 

Tne Central jersey Industry-Education Council 
had Its origins m i 966 when an attempt was made 
to use the commuiLty as d learning resource to 
motivate non-< ?oai c.rientvd bvjh school sc;pho- 
mores to make som.e plans for tiieir futures 
Bernard Movick, current Dirdur rA the Council 
and Associate Direnor 'A CVireer F^lanning and 
Conlmuirig Eciucaiirjn for Mow Jersey's VJoocl 
r;ridgt} Tov/nship Srhoc )! Distriri. related the 
growth of \hn original ^'oncept into a five sch(;ol 
sy ^tem-wirio e{fr)rt to impn )ve ccjmmunication 
and ( 'ooperation \ ;etv/^^en tr business-industry- 
'a\)()V *omrnuni!y ar^ i tiir' >(j\ '.yctom . r.f cer^tral 
ViOVJ iersoy 

CVqaniz/vJ urit^mally to '^crjc the needs of 
stu-J^.-nt... th'^' C^'un- u befrimf^^a p>;ourco for 
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teachers, school administrators, and industry as 
well Mr Novick pointed out that because of the 
megaiopolitan nature of central New Jersey, local 
industry experienced a duplication of requests 
for assistance and support from many school 
system.s and individual schools One of the func- 
tions of the Counci! became to orovide coordination 
uf schools' requests for assistance from industry 
throughout the geographical area The Council 
undertook a survey to develop a list of resources 
which area businesses and industries could make 
available to the schools and proceeded to co- 
ordinate field tripo, speakers, and materials dis- 
tribution throughout the district 

"But our mapr concern," Mr Novick stressed, 
"and our major area of success has been in the 
field of teacher training We've written curricula, 
but we feel unless we affect the attitudes and the 
feelings of the classroom teacher, the written 
curricula will never be implemented" 

The Central Jersey Industry-Education 
Council is currently undergoing a change of 
character as participating school districts are 
establishing their own proiessional career educa- 
tion staffs to perform some of the functions of the 
Council Mr Novick noted that while within indi- 
vidual companies they have had cooperation from 
labor, c ne of the enduring problems of the 
Council IS that it has not been successful in gaining 
cooperation from organized labor itself 

Questioned about the funding sources for 
the Council Mr Novick explained that the staff 
was paid by the school district and that the private 
sector provided some support for specific projects 
but not for genera! operating expenses 

Out-Of^School Youth 

70001 IS a program especially designed to 
assist the career development of the 750,000 
young people who drop out of the nation's high 
sch^jols each year As explained by Ken Smith, 
President of 7000 1 Ltd , the program <;()mbines 
full-time employment .vith part-time instruction 
in the retail and distributive tracJes, high school 
equivalency degree preparation, ' and probably 
most important, youth motiva*i(;n" 

Initiated in V/i!mington, Delavyare m 1069, 
the program has spread t(j 1 7 cities as far west as 
Missouri Mr Smith underscored that local control 
i.-. obsentiai tr; the success (jf the pr^ jg^rarn 700( J 1 
assists m local staff training, prcjvides ins!ructK)na! 
materials, helps orgruii/.e a youth < )nifiniza!i()n 
f'U' niotivatu^na! reini'rjircemcnt (;f ihivln -if 'ants, and 
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Conference Chairman Joe Blatchford and 7000 1 President 
Ken Smith field questions from the participants 

aids in job development "We'll be the catalyst, 
but v^e don't v\^ant to run it because that can be 
done better at the local level" 

Mr Smith asserted that building a "critical 
mass" of support within the power structure of a 
community is essential to getting a 7000 1 
program u-ider way, and that "You've got to con- 
vince the business community this is something 
that they want to get involved in It doesn't do 
any good to start a prog, ^m without any jobs" 
He stated that the most convincing argument with 
which to promote support for the program that 
you can place seven young people in entry lev^l 
jobs in private enterprise for the cost of one public 
service job "And when you place somebody m 
private enterprise, there's a chan^-^ !or a career, 
and long-term involvement m our society in a 
constructive, positive way" 

Christine Ford, President of the 70001 Career 
Association in Wilmington, was mtrodiirf^^d by Mr 
Smith to relare a student's point of vievy of the 
program A high school drop-out, Ms Ford 
gained both a job and a high school equivalency 
diploma through 7000 1 She's currently a student 
at Delaware Technical and Community College 
"My goal is to return to the program in a teacher- 
coordinator capacity, to help the associates help 
the students in this program" 

In the course of respon^hng to questions from 
the floor, Ken Smith pointer! out that rather than 
being a disincentive to return to high school 
70001 viewed its role m the cases of youngsters 
who drop out of schools to get jobs ami join the 
program as affording cin r)pporiunity of qoinr; 



to the schools and saying, "Well, why don't we 
get a distributive education program cjoing here 
or something that will satisfy that desire to get a 
job and learn about a job and career, and still 
get that high school diploma^" He answeredtoo, 
the idea that employing young people might drive 
adults out of jobs by noting that 7000 1 participants 
seek entry-level positions in an industry that 
experiences a 50% turnover at the entry level 
every year 

Coungelling/lrijicentent Program 



''We believe that leadership 
is plentiful in each of our com- 
munities, if we can only find 
those productive programs in 
which to interest these leaders.'' 

"How could 6,000 graduating seniors have 
the opportunity to visit and talk with recruiters 
from 1 35 colleges and universities from 28 states 
all at one time^ How could 4,500 graduating 
seniors learn from business and personnel 
executives the importance and necessity of under- 
standing the proper way to seek and keep a 
)ob^ How could so many students who have never 
been destined to reach college be better informed 
and prepared for careers that will enable them to 
contribute to their community in a more positive 
way^ Or how can our bright, sometimes forg^ ^tten 
minds be expanded and.stimulated through 
association with different environments and 
cultures^" 

According to Fred ] Koch President of the 
Memphis Volunteer Placement Program, these are 
the kinds of questions that motivate an impressive 
volunteer effort to enhance the prospects of yuung 
people m Memphis, Tennessee to find fulfilling 
jobs and careers Mr Koch stressed that the 
history of MVPP has been to design programs 
that address very speuii. ^ ^^^pds and then to 
recruit leadership from within tlie community 
that could work toward the solution of individual 
problems "We believe the real value and uynamirs 
of these programs have been the excellent par- 
ticipation on the part of volunteers from many • 
organizations" MVPi' has the active participation 
of more than 85 companies and civK\rlubs 
represented by more than 3'^.() v( )hint(:.'ers dsoisting 
in )ob and career counsellina 



Asked whether rouiisellinq went beyond 
careei plcmnnuj cHkI into persc^nal and family 
, ^^bit'iiis, Mr Kuch elaburatL .1 L;n the L;rLjani.:u- 
tional structure of MVPP Of the three btdff 
members, one provides overall coordination to 
all the programs A second is respo'nsbiie for the 
training of volunteers The third v/ork:; with the 
couiibelors at the three high schcx;is with which 
MVPP IS currently most lhorc;ughly involved 
Based on information related by the cQunselors, 
the third staff member visits homes and families 
and offers to dssic^t with their prubloiuh and inter- 
venes as necessary with appropriate social 
servjceagencies 

Cooperative Educatioit Program 

"We have helped over 2500 
students with their career 
development program, and have 
assisted many of these students 
with paid related work experi- 
ence, without which they may 
not have achieved the pro- 
fessional success they enjoy 
today" 

Nearly twenty yeai.- ju the Vc^u^jht CurpDi^ation, 
an aeros[;dv^erf,'rTijAHiy hi DriHa.^, Texcih, .nitiated 
its enyineennq srnc >iaiN!iip t;n )f jram tor k \'0a hiqh 
schuul .senior.-) Tho p>ui pc ( >\ [\m^ pnu jram wa^ to 
attract y(.)unvj erujinoonn' ; Uik'n[ to iheoc >n'pany 
by uffenr.t} quahhod .-.tiidont.^ an opportiinitv to 

_ combine pauU-^nipk >yrnont witli V( ui'jht with tlieir 
collegiate studies 

B J Armstror.q, Siij^orvir^o'i wi Edaoationm 
the System.h Divi.^ion n\ voiu|ht, Knato^i that cin 
important elemenl in the ;>rof;ran> ^.uoce^ss wa.s 
keepmq 4f)0 hu |h -.ohot J ,eiii()i ( oaii .eior^-. v;ithin 
lOU miles of 'iionts jjlant iniljrnit-H 1 oi the / 
scholarship a ^mpetition so eaoh ycvir the compai^y 
receives mon- than ton apfyiu ritions Un e<ioh 
opening An« ^therjmpot trait elonvai it was to realise 
that d lot oi problems can ans^^ whoii \\ ^a try tc; 
co(;rdniate plans h(^twe(i[i oolk^> ijn^iessors and 
students and sapervi^c^rs on a job and th.e stuelent'h 
parents" Vought toiind that a iull-iiaieof )(;porat^vj,/_ 
ediu:ation cooih iniahjr vVjai-U^i^-^-artsv/rr!^ 'i tliHir 

--^-company'" " 



As a result of its cooperative education efforts 
over the years, the company has produced a 
planiuvd supply of outstanLling graeluate engineers, 
With a number of career-related work experiences 
and a eiesire to stay with the company 

Technical Advisoy Pyoqram 

''Involvement with the stu- 
dents and the teachers has to go 
beyond the formal training of the 
classroom. There has to be some . 
kind of rapport, a dialogue built 
up for the program to be effective. 
We have to show istudents how 
their classroom activities will 
oneday pay off in the real world 
of work." 

Denver's Technical Advisor Programjsan 
example of business taking the initiative and going 
to the schools to establish greater work/education 
collaboration Harry R Kennison, a product con- 
sultant for Western Electric in Denver, reported 
how in 1 9.7 1 that company realized that "if in some 
small way we could assist in preparing high school 
students to meet the needs of tomorrow's job 
market, we would, in a sense, be improving the 
labor p(^'^l from which we and other companies in 
ovr comm.unity had to draw " 

Conceived initially as a program to enhance 
classroom instruction m Western Electric'^ field of 
speciality electronics - after several discussions 
to work out details, the company received aLgO'_ 
ahead to conduct a trial of the concept in two high 
schools Two electronics specialists were selected 
to work with those schools and their success led 
to the expansion of the program to include today 
8 of Denver's 9 high schools with 26 Technical 
Advisors representing 14 diffeF nrcompanies 
participating 

When first faced with requests from the 
schools for technical advisors that went beyond 
Western Electric's available resources, the ,^m- 
pany determined "that the logical solution would 
be to gain the support a ndjx)mmilment of an 
orcionization thatW'as'universally accepted by the 
entire daiMuess community We Wdnted a group 
that could funnel the requests from the Denver 
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Public Schools for more advisors to the 
appropriate businesb in the cummunity, and theii, 
in a sense, bring the advisor and the schools 
together and g^t them working in the classroom" 
The Denver Chamber of Commerce proved an 
ideal coordinator for the program 

Mr. Kennison was questioned about there- 
action of educators to "outsiders" in the classroom 
and about what facts convinced management 
initially to start the program He responded to the 
first by saying that advisors go into the classroom 
"more or less to relate their experiences in the 
world of work, and update and enhance the 
curriculum, rather that to take over in the capacity 
of a teacher" The )ob turnover rate in his company 
proved the must persuasive factor for management 
in initiating the program 

V ocational Exploration Program 

A joinf project of the Human Resources De- 
velopment Institute of the AFL-CIO and the 
National Alliance of Businessmen, the Vocational 
Exploration Program I VEP) attempts to give dis- 
advantaged youth an opportunity to experience 
a vast spectrum of jobs on a firsthand ba^is 
Charles Bradford, Director of HRDl, 
explained that one goal of the program was to 
demonstrate that "career education should not 
be corrupted into pure and simple job training, 
but- be education that is owe part of the total 
process of preparing young people for the world 
of work" 

First implement^ 'i in the summer of 1976, the 
VEP concept is a simple one. An employer - a 
company, a labor union, or a trade organization — 
sponsored a young person for up to nine weeks 
during the summer Paying^he yduth at least the 
minimum wage, "the employer was responsible 
to orient the youth to all the ma)or )ob functions 
of a particular indiistry, from the upper level 
management to the basic entry positions, exposing 
the youth to the educational and skill requirements 
needed to perform that job" 

In practiced the VEP oonaept worked two 
way^ Jn-the-case of a single company employer, 

Tfie young person was shifted from department to 
department and withm those departments In the 
case of sponsorship by an organization a central 
labor council for example the organi::ation 
utilized its affiliates to organize career exploration 
in a variety of industries, using specific plants of 
those industries In both cases, however, en: jllees 
were exposed to the principles of business 

U^p-iagement and collective bargaining 




Institute, AFL-CIO 

Mr Bradford emphasized that, "we think this 
program clearly demonstrates that when a union 
IS brought into the planning stages, rather than 
at the end, the program can be more effective and 
operate more smoo^thly" Questioned about an 
earlier comment in the proceedings to the ^"^ffect 
that career e& cation program^ sometimes ^ex- 
perienced difficulty in attracting labor support, 
Mr Bradford conceded that sometimes mdustry, 
educators, and labor each had difficulty in under- 
-etandirig one another He urged programs to 
work closely with central labor councils, and whore 
appropriate within a specific plant where a project 
IS going to be implemented, with the local 
representative of the employee^' bargaining unit 
Asked specifically whether labor regarded career 
education programs as a competitive source of 
low-cost labor, Mr Bradford replied that where 
an effort is made to inform unions and thr^r repre- - 
sentatives that a program will not undercut safety 
or minimum wage standards, such a problem is 
unlikely to develop 1 
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Explojf lory Work Experienc» Bduoaon (EWEE) 

When a Vice President of Security Pacific 
National Bank asked the Superintendent of Los 
Angeles schools four years ago how the Bank 
CCTlld^help ifre^s'choors, the Superintendent 
answered, "You could provide about a dozen 
work experience stations in your new headquarters 
building herein Los Angeles!' For the next year 
and a half the Bank experimented with different 
types of ccoperative education, paid part-time 
work, and other approaches to youth career 
development. What emerged was the Exploratory 
Work Experience Education Program, a 
structured;-non-paid approach to providing 
interested students with an exposure to a broad 
"range of banking activities. 

According to Susan Odegard, a Personnel 
Relations Officer for the Bank, a major reason for 
the success of the program has been that "it 
-j,^ is really career exploration, as opposed to train- 
'ing-We emphasize that with the site supervisor 
The student is not there to work, but to explore, 
to sample, to really observe" Students are exposed 
^ to seven different positions in a bank and then 
'offered an opportunity to observe two of them in 
greater depth 

The program started with a dozen students 
inlos Angeles in 1972 and now involves 400 
students throughout California each year Ms 
Odegard reported that other banks in California 
are expressing interest in the program and that 
in the San Francisco area three other banks are 
currently becoming involved. 




Susan Odegard, Personnel Relations Officer. Secuntv 
Pacific National Bank 



Asked abuut the impact uf ^e pn^igram both 
on the students and bark personnel, she re- 
sponded, "We get ania7ing comments from 
students, liK 'I never realized banking was so 
interesting' and oar employees, by acting as in- 
structors, find that their jobs are more involved 
and that by helping these students to learn, they 
themselves feel more important to the Bank and to 
the community" 

Tangible Corporate Policy 

"We think it's important to 
bring the school people and 
business people together, so ' 
they can identify and be aK,. • . 
start utilizing the resources that 
are jointly available " 

Dr Chester Francke, Director of Education 
Systems and Program Services for General 
Motors, recounted that several factors motivate-H 
the corporation to issue a company-wide poiicy in 
support of career education in 1975 An important 
factor was that divisions and plants of the company 
were becoming involved in career education pro- 
grams Hi their coniuiunities .aid "were asking the 
Corporation fonsome direction about what they 
should do, and how much they should,do " As 
well different staffs within the central office m 
Detroit were being approached by career educa- 
tion efforts for support and the question aroso as 
to where the responsibility for career e- iucation 
rested^in the compe ny "We were interested too in 
helping the Schools redirect their educational 
ennphasis, and we baw career education as an ideal 
way to bring about change in the schools" 

The policy adopted by GM was accompanied 
by a set of guidelines which conferred on the 
company's local managers a responsibility to 
become acquainted with the leaders of career 
education activities m -their communities to deter- 
mine hovy GM can best interact with them to 
support career education at the local level "I think 
the important thing about our policy is that it is an 
enabling policy, rather than a restrictive one It says 
you are able to cooperate, to become involved in 
projects that make sense to you on a local basis 
We didn't restrict it in any way " 
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Dr Chester Francke, Director of Education Systems Planning. 
Genera! Motors Corporation 

Under GM's policy they have begun sponsor- 
ing a.senes of local ''BusTiiess and Education 
Workshops" bringing teachers, school adminis- 
trators, and counselors together with businessmen 
to talk about career education and school and wurk 
related issues "It's our belief that businessmen 
should take the- initiative in approaching schools, 
rather than v^aiting for the schools to approach u.^ " 



EdttcatOM^In-lndmtry 

"We find that about all that^s 
needed to get one of these pro- 
grams rolling is to call a session 
in which local;6eople meet 
together to discuss the possibili- 
ties- Usually, the ideas take off 
from there. It's a real outlet for 
thousands of people who want to 
^ do something constructive with 
llERiChe educational system 



General Electric s involvement with youth 
career development began more than tv^enty years 
ago when plant managers and research directors 
concluded that high school teachers v^eren't doing 
a sufficient job of teaci:ing math and science 
Cooperating v^ith ether companies, G E helped 
sponsor summer institutes for high school 
teachers to upgrade their training According to 
Joseph Bertotti, Manager of Corporate Educational 
Relations for QE., the emphasis on math and 
science in school curricula v^hich occurred in the 
late fifties caused the company "to look for other 
areas in v^hich v\^e might invest the limited dollars 
v^e had/' The area G.E chose v^as that of student 
guidance and counselling 

The company begcin conducting summer 
institutes for guidance counselors to provide "a 
laboratory experience v^here the counselor spent 
about half of the time in commerce and industry 
learning v^hat goes on in industry, v^hat kind of 
v^ork IS performed v/hat kinds of skills are required, 
and v^hat is the educational background needed to 
fill those kinds of jobs " The institutes have evolved 
over time so that today rather than selecting indi- 
vidual counselors for this experience, G E invites 
teams of educators from a school district to 
participate 

These teams are usually comprised of 
administrators and teachers as v^ell as counselors 
Beyond science and math, these teams nov^ include 
'teachers from other disciplines like English and 
even music Mr Bertotti asserted that a-team can 
have greater impact than an individual counselor, 
and to enhance the effectiveness of the program, 
the company talks v^ith the superintendent, 
principal and other key people in a district in 
selecting a team The team then v^orks v^ith the 
school officials to formulate a specific project the 
-team can-pursue during summer-tr.ammg-that-ean— ^ 
be implemented in that district 

Local G E plants are also actively involved 
in youth career development V\/orking v^ith local 
institutions of higher education, 12- to 15-v^eek 
programs to provide educators and guidance ' 
personnel with better exposure to jobs as they 
actually exist in industry have been established at 
plan* locations across the country 
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WHY THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE? 

During the morning session of the conference, 
Secretary^Richardson addressed the participants 
to define the purpose of the nneeting-as he viewed 
it, "The central problem we face/' he stated, "is how 
best to ensure that resources invested in our young 
people are sufficient and appropriate, both to sus- 
tain their personal aspirations and, at the same time, 
meet the needs of society " 

He stressed that "what young people, it seems 
to me, need better to undersiand is that thei e are 
no satisfactions, or few, that are more fundamental 
than the satisfaction of doing a job well " He 
continued that how young people relate to the 
current and projected nature of the wuKd of paid 
employment and how they react to the concept 
of work m the choices that determine lifestyle must 
becrucTatconcernsof both management and labor 
' ' ''It seems clear to me that any effective re- 
sponse to these issues requires the collaboration 




of all sectors of our society We need active partici- 
pation, the assumption of responsibility and the 
investment of resources in helping young people 
find jobs and careers that arc satisfying to them and 
beneficial to society " 

Secretary Richardson concluded with an 
explanation of why he felt the Department of 
Commerce had a role to play in youth career 
development and had therefore convened this 
conference "1 gather some of you have wondered 
why the Department of Commerce^ 1 hope that 
before the day is over, the answer to that question 
will be clear to the degree that you have seen the 
potential for the involvement of the private sector in 
general, and the business community in particular, 
in the furtherance of the objectives of career 
education 

'There has been a great deal of contact 
already with the business community on the part of 
the Departments of HEW^and Labor We in the 
Department of Commerc^ can help supplement 
and reinforce those initiatives by sponsoring an 
occasion like this at which we can identify speafic 
initiatives that have worked well We can help, 
thereby, to gel them adofDted on a widenscale by 
other companies and organizations Thisls a major 
rqason why we have the Secretary's Representa- 
tives of the Department of Commerce here, so that 
/they, picking up the initiatives that have been 
identified here today, and recognized and endorsed 
as appropriate for wider dissemination and adop- 
tion, can then, in their own regions, go 'forward 
with the effort to spread the message more widely " 




The Honorable Elliot L- Richardson '7 believe there is great 
poten tial for thB in volvemen t of the pri va te sector in general 
and ti^J business community in poiticular, m the furtherancr 
Q ' the objectives of career education " 
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SYNOPSIS OF DISCUSSION 

The Secretary's Conference on Youth Career 
Development 

An integral part of the day's agenda and a 
primary objective of the Conference was to elicit 
both written and oral comments from the partici- ~ 
pants on the issue of private sector involve, lent in 
youth career development and the proposed 
principles to be included in an Agenda for Action 
The worksheets used to solicit itten comments 
and suggestions and the reported conclusions 
of the round-table and plenary discussions as 
they were recorded on tape were used extensively 
in the analysis of the Conference and in the 
preparation of the final version of the Agenda 
for Action The round-table discussions were 
reported to the Conference by each table leader 
and followed by open discussion from the floor 
The worksheets were collected to be reviewed 
after the conference 

An effort was made to focus ideas, comments 
and suggestions both on the worksheets and in . 
the discussions on specific questions and issues 
Should there be greater private sector involvement ^ 
in youth career development'^ Should the private 
sector take the initiative m starting collaborative 
efforts? Is the private sector really aware of its 
stake in youth career development and the 
problems of youth employment'^ Should that 
awareness be increcjsed and if so. how'^ In what 
ways can the Commerce Department effectively 
increase private sector involvement in youth career 
development'^ Beyond the questions posed for 
the participants to consider, there were also 
opportunities for participants to voice other 
important opinions and volunteer relevant 
observations 

The discussions <\nd worksheets revealed a, 
consensus for greatly increased involvement on 
the part of the private sector in youth career de- 
\7elqpm'e^ it'DlvergerTTopihlons were putlofllx 
however, on what should be the focus of that 
involvement Some participants expressed con- 
cern that private sector "cooperation should 
not usurp the role of education" This concern 
seenied to stem from a number of comments about 
the lack of knov/ledge that students have about 
how the business community really works and 
about "the credibility gap that business seems to 
have in some of the communities in which they do 
business" It was observed that caution must be 
exercised to ensure that career education neither 
become a vehicle for business to proselytize on 
its own behalf nor an attempt toVeduce education 
to the function of job traininy 




Frank Newman, President of the University of Rhode Island 

Frank Newman, President of the University 
of Rhode Island, stated that m our society today 
most institutions suffer a credibility gap with the 
publi4 He observed that it wasn't the job of 
educators to tell employees how great the business 
world is, nor is it the job of businessmen to tell 
employees how great educators are There is a - 
need, however, for some constructive tension 
between tliL. educational world and 'the community 
Mr Newman urged that, "What we ought to focus 
on, IS how (\u we help young pout jIc < jet a realistic 
appraisal U whcrv they want ' in [ )frsunally, 
and vvhat it tr^kes to net there" 



I terms ot youth career devei^'^pmer.i, in 
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participants regarded it as ol^vn )iJh that tne private 
set:tc;r possesses rL^suurces whicn ciie essential 
to young peuplu learning about and duvckjping 
career interests, as well as gainin- ] experience and^ 
skills Most conference partk'ipantn felt that it 
was imperative that the private sector take the 
initiative for uuTo.ihmg ^iiid impn )Vini i y< aith 
can;er develupnKjnt detivities ui >lLtij{ ^ration wUh 
educators and youtlvborving aqein^ie- As one 
participant stater] it, "1 think we m the private 
seetor ^nould i\x\\ue that wo iiciv^' a ■ lefiiute role 
to play m identifyiiuj career opp ^rtiiiiitie ; aii' i have 
an obligation to pn^vide (;ur in; 'Ut ^ iiiti > iIk* 
ediicationai sy^.tem 1 feePit iniporiant to convey 



to the private sector that we can take the initiative 
in collaborating with the schools" Dr Sidney P 
Marland, Jr . President of the College Entrance 
Examination Board and former Assistant Secretary 

^for Education of HEW, said that his experience 

persuaded him that the exact opposite was the 
case, and that the private sector "is willing to be 
drawn upon in much larger dimension" if education 
takes the lead 

Many participants observed that getting a 
business or organization to the point of taking the 
initiative can sometimes be a difficult task It was 
generally agreed that the first necessary step was 
to increase the private sector's awareness of the 
problems that young people have in career devel- 
opment and employment, and of the benefits 
which accrue to business, "the communities in 
which they operate,' and society-at-large from 

' helping to solve these problems 

MostNparticipants agreed that the issues which / 
would prove most persuasive in moving the 
private sector to take greater action and respon- 
sibility included the potential for reduced job 
turnover, training --osts and absenteeism, and 
' increased productivity as well as heightened indi- 
vidual )ob satisfaction Many participants felt there 
was, "A tremendous need to go straight to the 
chief officers of the corporations, businesses and 
other organizations in the co^^munity and try 
and make them aware and get a commitment from 
them on career education" In one round-table 
discussion, it was suggested that.officers of 
businesses and organizations who were already 
involved in youth career development would be 
needed to talk with those urydnizatiuns that were 
not involved Renee Shirline, Director uf the 
Cooperative Education Bureau of the New Y^ork 
City Public Schouls.:elaborated on this point''in 
her comments to the conference "Business shuuld 

'turnT)Ti' buweT?s;I ihinkit would be^ery 'helpful 

if businesses spoke with each other and told how 
they interacted with education in work experience 
^ programs and showed that it not only did not hurt 
the corporation, but actually helped it " 

Beyond the problem of achieving increased 
awareness and involvement of the private sector 
m youth career development, other questions and 
issues focused on the way in v/hich a business or 
organization "gets involved" in its own or its 
'community's career education and youth career 
development programs Many of the comments 
involved the creation or existence of a collaborative 
organization in the community (o coordinate 
youth career development efforis The concern 
, ^ repeatedly expressed that small businesses 
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often don't have ihe staff and resources to under- 
take a program on their own. "We feel there really 
is a need for the kind of program such as the 
Central Jersey Industry-Education Council, which 
provides a central structure thruugh which small 
businesses can cooperate" It was suggested that 
this kind of community council or structure could 
serve as a clearinghouse and resource center 
for gathering and disseminating data on local job 
availability, for providing career counselling, for 
scheduling speakers and the use of industrial 
facilities for on-site visits, and for coordinating 
programs, volunteers and other community 
resources William Moshofsky,of the Georgia 
Pacific Corporation, stressed that he felt this type 
of program was important, "Because in the 
absence 6f some kind of a continuing structure, ■ ^ 
supported by the business community, it's not 
iikely the degree of use of community resources is 
going to be very high" 

Other participants expressed concern about 
the.possible disadvantages inherent in establish- 
ing a collaborative council or organization the 
point was made that, "You just can't form a group 
of citizens, some sort of council and then meet 
once a month in a community and hope that that's 
going to get the job done, because it won't. It 
needs follow-up, it needs specific emphasis, and 
quite a bit of detail" It was observed that creating 
a collaborative effort could confuse ends and 
means and turn into a delaying tactic if one spends 
too much time on organizing the group — deter- 
mining who will run it, which programs will be 
undertaken, and how much findncial and other 
suppurt each member will provide Anuther note 
of caution expressed was that a group or business 
should start uut their involvement in youth career * 
development with one specific program in mind 
and work toward the completior. of that goal, 
start with a prograMThaTyoTkno^ 
that V I know you can accomplish 

In the discussion of how best to initiate col- 
laborative efforts for youth career development, 
the question was raised as to whether tiie American 
Federation of Teachers or the National Education 
Association would be a more representative and 
productive partner from the labor oumniunity for 
the private sector (c^ pursue R<^;pre.sentatives ol 
each organization addressed (he conference on 
this subject - \ ^ 
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As the afternoon session progressed and most 
of the discussion focused on how industry, labor, 
youth-serving agencies and other organizations 
could interact with education to become involved 
with youth career development, some participants 
expressed concern that the discussion was over- 
looking a very important element in yuu^h career 
development young people themselves David 
Harris, Student President of Junior Achievement, 
was widely applauded when he asserted "I just 
ask, and I hope that you listen and think about it 
m many ways Who can be your most viable 
rebource? Because I'm going to be the first person 
^that can 'help myself, and that goes for, I think, 
any young person out there And if you're going to 
help us,_ we will definitely help you to see that you 
help us^ So think about all of the youth, and think 
that we'd like to .help ourselves also, and listen to 
us and gi\!e us a chance" 

Other participants noted that one should not 
overlook anyone in the community as a resource 
in career development programs and efforts 
Specifically, it was mentioned that parents should 
be involved in the process, retired businessmen 
could be used as volunteers^'and counselors, and 
that traditional youth-servmg agencie/such as Boy 
Scouts, YMCA s and YWCA s and 4-H are a vital 
part of a young person's informal education 

Many suggestions were put forth at the con- 
. - ference with regard to the role the Department of 
Comm.erce should play in increasing private sector 
involvement in youth career development One 
role was reiterated several times as the most en- 
compassing and important "The best role the 
Commerce Department could play would be to 
provide the focal point/provide the leadership, 
and provide the vehicle for increased awareness 
and involv .ment, but not be the- vehicle itself Help 
_ bnng the innportant parties'together and tliuii let 
them run vv ith it" In specific terms, it was suggested 
that there was a need for a catak ;gue or ^yorkbook 
depicting diMerent types of programs and how 
they work in different community situations It was 
also suggested that there was a need fora hstin^^^ 
of federal and state government offices, as well as 
national associations and organizations, that could 
be contacted for assistance m career education 
and youth career development efforts 

Beyond the specific rotes the Department of 
Commerce might ^.^nclertakc, other suggestions 
of actions which could contnbute to private sector 
involvement in youth career development included 
the introduction of a reward or recognition 
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FAIvtcVHarns, Studexit PresiderrHunior Achieven.ent. In^' 
program for outstanding effort: by businesses or 
groups in youth career development, an investiga- 
tion of the effectiveness of career education in 
states such as Florida and Oregun which have 
incorporated it through legislation m tfie public 
school curriculum, the funding of a ihirty- to 
ninety-day program- in the summer fur teachers 
cmd counselors to work in industry, the provision 
of additional funding to schoc Is [u increase the 
ratio of couiiselorb to students, and the establish- 
ment of national or state comnuosiun-j cumprised 
of industry, labor, education and yuulh .orvmy 
agencies to help stimulate, direct and influence 
action at the local level 

Apart from the Department uf Commerce, 
HEW or other federal agencies like the Departmer. 
of Labor, it Wds pointed out that sm. ill 1 )Uhiness<-'s, 
organizations and conmiunities can k »uk to the ' 
^ busmesb and industry groups which are already 
well establishecJ such as the Cliarnher of Com- 
'merce. Central Labor CounciU. f -Jritional Alliance 
uf Businessmen and the FJatK^nnl Av.ociation o1 
Maiiuiuctuiors for assistance iii stimulating 
support and involvement of the ; private sector 
m local youth career (ievclopnientj)U a jmms and 
m establishing d'coorciuiatinf j structure f jr 
community efforts 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

. Following the discussions which occupied 
most of the afternoon's agenda, conference Chair- 
man BlatcKford called upon Dr George Pratt, 
Assistant for Work and Education in the Office of 
the Secretary, to sum up the afternoon's deliber- 
ations on the part of the Department of Commerce 
Dn Pratt concluded, m part vVhat we're trying to 
do is-to focus private sector resources on improving 
the development of youth careers 

"As to how to do that? Well, we've found that 

you do that with some difficulty But basically^ 

businessaridjndustry-Gdn dfid-rnusttjcTirwulved in 
^youtPTcareer development They need to do it in o 
collaborative way working actively with other 
community elements 

"The Department of Commerce, I think it was 
agreed, is legitimately involved and well suited to 
-Hurnon' the bwsiness communitv — and when I say 
business 'community -1 mean both management 

and labor . 

"We heard that educators tend to look to ^ 
business to take initiatives, but that business and 
industry are also receptive to initiativas from edu- 
cators What's im.portant is that they get together 
and that is why v/e had this meeting ' 

"We heard that a structu'"e, a framework, an 
organization, is necessary but we were cautioned 
,tD not go out and re-mvent the wheel Use the 
Chamber of Commerce, NAB,, HRDl, any one of a ' 
number of existing structures that are already there 
to facilitate youth career development We were 
reminded to be realistic Do what's do-able And - 

■ the basics in education cannot be overlooked or 
short-changed 

"We heard that some kind of a clearinghouse 
is important' 

"We heard that organized labor and all 
employee groups are important They are heavily 
involved now, and they sliould be br ouciht m a t the 
first in any kind of a collaborative effort in youth 
career development 

"We heard that economic education for 
teachers is both good and bad Bu' 1 think you can 

■ resolve 'that dilemroa if you approach the problem 
in terms of how to think about that subject rather 

' thaq what to think 1 don't think indoctrination about 
anything is very good in our schools 

"Guidance counseio'-s were emphasized, so 
were administrators (it all levels, and teachers,, 
regardless of how they happen to be (organized 

"We heard that youth are trying to help them- 
selves, and they'll help business and industry to 
help them I think that was probably one of the _ 
best and most important points that was made " 



Dr Pratt also stated that m terms of the 
principles to be included m an Agenda for Action, 
there appeared to be general agreement on the six 
points considered and that they needed to be 
redrafted m a more positive tone 

Chairman Blatchford adpurned the Secre- 
tary's Conference on Youth Career Development 
at 5 p ra after again 'hanking the participants for 
their contributions . i cooperation He pledged 
that the Department of Commerceconsidered-th ^ 
jssue^f-you^h-careerde velopment one of the' " 
"utmost seriousness that would merit attention ^nd 
action on the part of whomever was elected Presi- 
dent of the United States He affirmed the intention 
of the Department to promote greater involvement 
of the private sector in youth career development 
Deputy Under Secretary Blatchford concluded by 
saying the immediate challenge ahead reminded 
him ' of President Kennedy's story about the 
French general v/ho asked his gardener to plant 
a tree 'But, my General, the tree is very slow 
growing Jt's ver> late ic bloom It may be 100 years 
before it comes to fruition,' the gardener com- 
plained 'Then, we ha"-e no ^im^:' to waste Plant tb^- 
tree today' We're going to plant- this tree of yon- 
career dt 'elopment, and with your help, implement 
It across the country" 
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AGENDA FOR ACTION 

The following Agenda for Action is based 
upon the deliberations of the Secretary's Confer- 
ence on Youth Career Development Prior to the 
Conference, participants received a draft of these 

"pnhaples, "afid'subsequent tcTthe^ronference-pBr- 
ticipants received a revised version of the Agenda 
for Acbon. This final version resuitajEom-the-eom- 

jTLents-of-€onfereiTce participants during the nneet- 
mg and afterwards. The Department of Commerce 
and the Secretary's Regional Representatives ad- 
vancethis'Agenda'for Action as a way for the private 
sector to Help the whole community be a vital 
Jearnmg resource- - a source of broad experience 
to complement and provide opportunities for 
application of the ski'ls acquired in the classroom 

• A MATTER OF RECORD 

• Adopt high prof. .e advocacy for youth 
career development. Establish a well- , 
publicized positon supporting career 
education and youth career development 
Direct concern-and personal conuratment 
froiTi'.the top are essential for efficient 
organization-wide involvement, m work/ 

''"education collaboration 

• TAKE THE INITIATIVE 

^.Be sure career education is educational 
' pohcy American youth gets it^'education 
in school, college, vocational school, trade 
unions, the military at work, in the horhe, at 
church, in youth organizations, and where- 
ever they find an opportunity to develop 
aptitudes and skills What is important is 
that career education can help all these 
serve American youth better 



GET INVOLVED 

Collaborate m your efforts m work/ 
education Collaboration — not just 
coopera tion —mea ns the active involve- 



COMMIT RESOURCES 
Assist educators m career education 
programs. Youth career development 
means bringing students and educators 
of all descriptions into direct contact with 
the world of work. This requires explicit 
support from private sector employers 
and that requires time and energy at a 
minimum 



ment of errigioyers,-empleyees, educators, 
-^publicoTficials, service organizations, labor 
unions, youth groups and others is essen- 
tial to bringing the worid of work and 
education closer together Join an existing 
organization before you start a nev\^ one, 
but work actively and get involved in a 
career development program that makes 
sense for your com.munity 

. EXPAND CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 
Eliminate artificial barriers and occupa- 
tional stereotypes Support efforts to 
review and revise laws, regulations, and 
certification requirements which impede 
work experience and career develop- 
ment. Make individual merit, personal 
competence and real productivity your 
employment standards. 

•INVEST IN THE FUTURE 
Share job market data collections and 
projections Vastly expanded and some- 
times highly innovative schemes for ' • . 
collecting and projecting job market 
requirements are being developed at " 
local, state and national levels The success 
of these systems clearly depends on the 
support and participation of private 
sector employers and their willingness to 

■share-informatieR-with-guidance-ctnd 

career counselors 
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APPENDIX I 

Opeziing Remarks ^ 

Joseph H Blatchford _ . ^^^^^^ — — 
__UDepuiy-UnderSecretary 

United States Department of Commerce 

October 7, 1976 ~ ~^ '~ 

Good morning I'm Joe Blatchford, and on 
behalf of Secretary Richardson I'd like to welcome 
you tc Washington and express our appreciation 
for your pe^rticipation in this conference 

WeVe'anticipating a very full day, and a very 
interesting and important day, in my judgment 
You represent a wide spectrum of backgrounds, 
opinions and experiences from all parts ^ ^ ^his 
-country, representing American industry, laoor, 
education and youth 

We're here to consider ways in which we can 
approach one of the major issues facing-the nation, 
and facing our young people, that issue, 'simply 
stated, is the changing world of work, how young 
people learn about it, what they think about it, how 
they enter the job market, and'how they stay in it 
You've all had a good deal of experience in this 
field, and we're especially interested in hearing 
from you V/e hope to tak^ f ull advantage of your 
presence here today o gain your best counsel To 
do that, we plan to have plenary sessions, individual 
presentations, and round-table discussions 

As you may know, the' Secretary of Cornmerce 
has designated representatives m each of the ten 
federal regions cf the country, these representatives 
are here this m'orning to work directly with you 
throughout the day Thei^ will be major contribu- 
tors to the formulation of department policy as a 
result of this conference and the recommendations 
you make here The Secretary has charged each of 
• these representatives with front line responsibility 
to implement the Agenda for Action that we're 
hoping to develop this . Jternopn 

— ^hepfofelem-^and, iihinMheopportunity- 

^ we confront today is the rapidly changing world of 
work and the issuekit raises for young people The 
accelerating techn(:)logical revolution underway in 
our society nn.akes' it very difficult for commercial 
and national leaders, and even professional futurists, 
to predict the precise nature and types of work that 
will engage our people in even the relatively near 
future Each of Us can look around in our own 
workplace and sense the changes that are taking 
place Tne experts suggest, in fact, that most of the 
specific jobs that our children will hold don't even 
exist'today. / 

Where/does this leave young people'^ How 
are they to learn about the world of work'^ At a 
simpler tin^e m our history, when the places in 
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which we worked co'incided^more with the places 
' in which we lived, it was easy for children to 
observe their parents and elders at the tasks that 
provided a livelihood - whether farming or 

furmture-making-But~the-rapid-suburbdn4zat4on-of 

America and our advancing technologies have 
increasingly isolated the places in which we work 
from the places in which we live 

Our children, therefore, have fewer opportunities 
to become familiar with the realities of working, and 
even educators are hard-pressed to keep abreast 
of the specific requirements for specific jobs so 
they can relate them to young people 

I'm sure all of us agree that young people 
need opportunities to become aware of their 
aptitudes, skills and interests, ahd that they need 
opportunities and assistance to make career 
choices and to try and learn by doing. As they 
make their choices, they will need training and the 
assurance that, though they may be inexperienced, 
the interested and qualified will find entry to paid 
employment 

Satisfying all these needs, of course, is no easy 

task * r 1 J 

When you approach the issues of work and 
education collaboration, just the statistics them- 
selves are astounding We have thirteen million 
proprietorships, partnerships and corporations :n 
this country, employing over 88 million people iii 
22,000 job titles and classifications We have 
another 76 million people involved in our educa- 
tional system as students, teachers and adminis- 
trators in 16,000 school districts and 3,000 colleges 
and universities, with annual operating budgets 
totaling over $ 1 25 billion When these statistics 
are viewed by individual citizens, organizations of 
workers, institutions of education, and employers 
in a free market economy, the tremenduus 
complexity inherent in dealing with work and 
education becomes evident It is clear to us here in 
Washington that such complexity cannot be 
managed from Washington. 

VVe do believe, however, tha^ the Cuinmerce 
Department, through the Secretary's initiative as a 
national leader, can focus attention on the problem 
of how young people relate to the wprld of work 
We can provide a forum for the presentation of 
programs and the exchange of ideas about them 
,We can carry the message of an Agenda for Action 
to the private sector throughout the country 
Because of the Secretary's background m both the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare and 
the Department of Commerce, and because the 
Department o\ Commerce has a unique relation- 
ship with the business community, we see our role 25 
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as one of guiding, exhorting and working with the 
private sector so that business and labor will 
become more involved with the educational com- 
munity to foster youth career development 

It seems clear th at the private sectorhas^a 

special stake in youth career development The 
decisions we make as a society about these issues 
will help shape the character of our commercial 
and industrial life in the future. 

Because these issues affect so many elements 
of American life— management as well as labor, 
educators as well as employers, government as 
well as the private sector - it seems clear too that 
the efforts to address these issues must be 
collaborative. 

I am particularly pleased to see all of you here 
today because we represent the kind of collabora- 
tive effort that is so clearly needed. I am sure that 
with your help, and with your considered judgment, 
we can make a significant contribution to dealing 
with these issues and improving the present and 
future job and career opportunities of many of our 
young people 

We are starting with the assumption that we 
already know what the problem is, and thaf we are 
here to find the solutions. We can cite statistics all 
day long about the problem, you are all involved 
with solving it. But our focus is to get millions of 
others in the private sector and in education to join 
with us in formulating some solutions . 

What we propose to do next is to use the 
resources that are present here today to illustrate 
somaof the ways that the private sector is already 
contributing to the career development of young 
people. We will lead .off with brief presentations of 
each of these programs, followed by a period for 
questions and comments, Later, we will have 
round-table discussions of these and other pro- 
grams suggesred from the floor 



I trust you have received a draft of the Agenda 
for Action This afternoon, we will be discussing 
the points of this Agenda in detail 1 want to empha- 
size that we view this Agenda for Action as just a 
jiratJjix)jcument,..we_are-hoping. that^you-wilLhelp- - 
us to refine it Add points, subtract them, change 
them, and by the end of the day, we hope to have 
an Agenda for Action that the Secretary and the 
leaders of private business can use as a guide to 
action m the private sector. 

Each of the Secretary's Representatives has 
been provided a supply of worksheets which he 
will distribute during your discussions The work- 
sheets contain some specific questions for your 
consideration, but, more importantly, they also 
provide an opportunity for us to obtain any written 
comments you wish to provide on the issues under 
discussion. 

Let me say at the outset that the programs we 
have selected for presentation this morning are 
simply what they have been called— illustrative We 
know there are many other efforts underway which 
you may be involved with or aware of which 
equally merit our attention I hope youll bring them 
up during both the round-table discussions and 
our general discussion. 

Thank you. 



/ 
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APPENDIX II 

Remarks 

Honorable Elliot L Ricbcirdson 
Secretary of Commerce 
October?, 1976 

GoodTTioming I'm pleased to be here I have 
taken a lot of interest in the subject you're discuss- 
ing, and I think it's exciting that we have come 
together today to hear about and to discuss very 
concrete approaches to dealing with it I see here 
friends and colleagues with whom I've worked on 
one or another aspect of the problems of education 
and work and career preparation over the years — 
r.otably Sid Marland, former Commissioner of 
Education, now President of the Colle- je Entrance 
Examination Board in Princeton, New jersey I 
__.think, however, he is likely to be remembered even 
longer for'his initiatives in the development of 
career education th-^n he may be for his present, 
very important, role 

Ruth.Love IS here, loo, who formeriy headed 
the Right to Read program, for which she did so 
, - much. 

There's also Frank Newman, now President of 
the University of Rhode Island, who is identified 
with the Newman Reports which broke innovative 
ground in many areas, but especially in relationship 
to the need to break the educational lockstep and 
create opportunities for young people to be 
exposed to the discovery of their own talents, and 
the testing of these talents in the world of work 

Jerry Rosow is also here, who was Assistant 
Secretary 'of Labor v/hen I was at HEW, and who 
has long been deeply interested in the problems of 
manpower /woman pov/er development, work 
incentives and work satisfactions, and who now 
heads the Work in America Institute 

It may seem self-serving to some that anyone 
who has bounced around in as many )obs as I 
have in the past several years should call a coni _ 
ference on Career Development, but I^an guaran- 
tee that another career is the last thing I have in 
mind for myself right now ^ 

We are eager to have your advice and your 
help, to have the benefit of your cour^sel and 
experience That is why I have asked my colledyues. 
Deputy Under Secretary bf Commerce, Joe 
Blatchford, and all of the Secretary's Representa- 
' tives to wor-k closely with you in the months ahead 
Today's schedule is designed so that we will be 
seeking not only your oral comments here, but any 
written comments that you wish to send us *he 
future 

The central problem we face is how best to 
ensure that resources invested in our youncj people 
O 
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are sufficient and appropriate both to sustain their 
personal aspirations and, at the same time, meet 
the needs of society I won't go through a long 
litany of the problems we face that are familiar to 
you They include, of course, the increasing 
numbers of young people unprepared and unable 
to find and hold jobs We get a lot of occasions 
nowadays to talk about the problems of unemploy- 
ment, but the fact is, of course, that the increases m 
unemployment in the last two months have keen 
wholly increases in teen-age unemployment 

We see, in addition, steadily mounting rates of 
employee turnover and absenteeism We see the 
increasing cost to society, and to individuals, of 
worker alienation and deferred hopes for a better 
life We see the work ethic itself threatened with 
increasing doubts among young people about the 
value to self and society of having a job and putting 
forth one's best effort. 

I might add h^re. I can't resist interpolating the 
observation that I've never been quite sure that the 
work "ethic" was an appropriate phrase -It seems 
to me an inheritance of Puritanism whic! :elt that 
working was analogous to donning a hair shirt It 
was something one did because of sheer obligation 

What young people, it seems to me, need 
better to understand is that there are no satisfac- 
tions, or few, that are more fundamental than the 
satisfaction of doing a job well 1 quote William 
Faulkner in my book as'^saying that "there is 
nothing else, really, you can clo for eight hours a 
day that will give you satisfaction " You can't eat 
for eight hours a day, or even make love for eight 
hours a day ^ly fishing you can do for eight hours 
a day, but I'm not sure you want to do it 365 or 
even 300 days a year It would pall pretty soon in 
any event, the significance of work as a source of a 
kind of satisfaction that no one else can give and 
no one else can take away is somethmg that we 
re^lFy^have go!To"do"al5etren^ c'cmmunicanng" 

All these factors make clear why a crucial 
, concern of both management and labor must be 
how young people relate to the current and pro- 
jected nature of the world o'f paid employment, 
what they accept, and how they react to ihn con- 
cept of work in the choices that determine then- 
lifestyles 

It seems to me clear that any effective response 
to these issues requires the collaboration of all 
sectors of our society, especially our communities 
More concern, even cooperation, won't suffice We 
need active participation, the assumption of 
responsibility and the investment of resources in 
helping young people fhid jobs anrl careers that 



are satisfying to them and beneficial to society 

Those who recognize that their vital interests 
are at stake in helping /oung people develop a 
career orientation will not settle for less than active 
participation Those who fail to recognize that their 
vital interests are at stake do not understand the 
problem. These are, of course, broadly shared 
concerns within our society, involving leaders in 
education and youth organizations, in business, 
industry and the professions, m the labor move- 
ment, and in government 

But we didn't mvite you here to lecture you, 
but to ask and learn from you We want your ideas 
andyour insights, and so I have asked Joe 
Blatchford, who has been presiding here, to use the 
skills he developed in creating ACTION out of the 
Peace Corps - action m both the sense of the title 
and m the sense of constructives.forward movement 
—to provide the leadership for this conference 
And I've asked the Secretary's Representatives 
from arounjd the country who are here with you to 
be present and to work closely with yuu. It is my 
- hope that the efforts we all invest today will pay off 

m increased jobs and career opportunities And, 
' most importantly, m fulfilled lives for millions of 
young Americans m the future. 
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APPENDIX III 

Luncheon Address 

Irving S, Shapiro 
Chairman, E, I du Pont 

de Nemours & Company 
Chairman, The Business 
' Roundtable 
Secretary of Commerce s 
Conference on Youth Career 
Development 
I am glad this meeting is taking place, and that 
I have a chance to share in it The )ob being done 
under the banner of Career Development can help 
individuals all over the country identify and achieve 
their own career goals, and that in turn makes it an 
important element in the preservation and growth 
of a successful national society and economy 
Let me review with you a 'few ba:DiC facts, 
which I interpret from the point of view of a person 
who has had a career m business 

Our economy is expanding in the United 
States, and the labor force is growing with it More 
people have jobs than ever beiore — a total of 88 
million It IS no secret, though, that a great many 
people who want jobb - and many who need jobs 
badly —do not have jobs At last count, unemploy- 
ment was at the 8 percent level 

The trouble with that figure is that it's an ' 
average and averages don't help much Among 
people well established m their careers, there is 
some unemployment but much less than 8 percent 
Among some other groups the unempfoyment 
rate is far above 8 percent 

The example that ought to concern us today 
IS unemployment among people in the under-20 
age group Fully half of the unemployed people in 
this country fall into this group, and it is clear that, 
unless new job oppoi tunities are created, these 
young people will have no place to cjo, and neither 
will their younger brothers and sisters coming 
along behind them 

The best estimate 1 can get is that, to bring 
down the present unemployment rate and provide 
for the growing labor force, wu need to create at 
least 2.5 million new jobs a year in the U S for the 
next four to five years That's a lot of jobs . 

Another kind-of fact to be noted, on the 
encouraging side, is that a great deal of work has 
to be done in this country in iht years ahead We 
need to increase production and develop new 
technologies to till needs we can't fill now and to 
conserve natural resources We want to help 
improve living standards in other countries as 
well as our own, and keep a strong competitive 
position for the U.S. in the overall world economy 

It ought to be easy, then, to link up the jobs 
^ 't need people, and the people who need jobs. 



but it s not that easy There are at least three 
stumbling blocks 

• The jobs that need doing are not necessarily 
^located where the unemployed people are 

Call that the geographic problem —or maybe the 
mobility problem 

• People who need jobs do not necessarily 
know enough about tnem Call that the 
information problem. And third 

• Young people often do not have the skills to 
qualify for jobs. Let's call that the training 
problem 

1 am not as worried about the mobility problem 
as about the other two. I don't deny that it is a 
problem, but Americans in general are pret^ 
flexible people, and I believe we could get the jobs 
and the people together if the other two problems 
were resolved 

The information problem and the training 
problem are the tougher challenges, and I'm 
convinced that these can be handled only if busi- 
ness and government work together as active 
partners 

Jhat partnership does not imply the creation 
of many new lob opportunities in government To 
the contrary, large majority of the new jobs 
ought to come in the private secto^^ Furthermore^ 
. we are talking about enduring jobs, jobs that have 
\ future, and not about transitory jobs which have 
a 'make work" quality about them 

This point should be kept m mmd because 
there are some proposals afloat here in Washington 
to tackle the unemployment problem by setting-up 
percentage targets and a timetable I am all for 
"getting unemployment down, but some of the 
mechanisms proposed do not appeal to me at all 
For example, one bill in Congress would add 
somewhere between three million and eight million 
people to the government payrolls, and cost an 
additional $24 billion to $48 billion per year 
Government already employs one person out of 
SIX in this country, and with the Federal budget 
running a heavy deficit it is hard to develop 
enthusiasm for another program with a price tag in 
the tens of billions of dollars - particularly if there 
IS an alternative available. 

There is aji alternative An expansion of jobs in 
private business and industry, which can be helped 
along by more and better educational and com- 
munications programs 

There has been a great deal of attention given 
to the job training side of the problem by people in 
government, business and the labor movement 
Some industries - the chemical industry is one 
example — have for years had Co-op Programs 
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with schools and colleges, and a variety of on " 
job training programs We uved to ourselves 
long ago that you can take a young man or woman 
who has never been in an industrial plant and turn 
him or her into a highly skilled chemical operator 
or mechanic We don't hesildle to put tens of 
millions of dollars worth of complicated equipment 
under their control 

We don't claim to have al! the answers on job 
training, but we have learned a lot and made some 
progress 

Not to make judgments m a field in which I am 
not an expert, but I have the imprebsion that we 
have further to go on the communications side of 
the problem A lot has changed in industry and in 
other parts of our economy, and the stereotyped 
impressions many people have about a great many 
types of work just are not acci ;ate In somfe fields 
of work it's a good bet that if someone termed his 
ideas ten years ago or m.ore about rh& jobs out 
there, the ideas are probably wrong 

In the past, business and industry could 
absorb quite large numbers of new employees 
with comparatively low skills Many production 
jobs were on assembly lines and could be filled by 
people with minimum training But assembly-line 
types of work represent a declining percentage of 
the total jobs in manufacturing Mure jubs m the 
service field, as well cis in tt]e goods-producing 
sector, call for considerable skill Frequently they 
require academic preparcinon that is > lifficult to 
provide m a job setting The candidate has to bring 
it with him To lake just one example, yuu can't be 
an instrument mechanic I'n the -.Jicmical industry 
today until you learn oume electronics and 
hydraulics, and that calls for a good background " 
in mathematics / ''j, - 

It was with the information probferii in mind 
that we m the du Pont Company decided several 
years ago to expand our outreach to the bC hools 
Our departments had worked with educators on 
Career Development matters before then, but we 
concluded that a more sharply focused program 
was needed. V/e chose to concentrate on Delaware 
because that is where our Company has its head- 
quarters, and where wc have tlie heaviest concen- 
tration ol jobs 

The program is similar to some others with 
vvhich you are familiar, so I won't burden you with 
detail It revolves around people from the commun- 
jty making themselves available to gi\o • 4u( lents 
and teacher:, firsthand facts about various k rids 
of careers A central clearing house has been set 
up to identify Community Resource People, and a 
O jalogue has been published showing the topics 



that they are prepared to cover It's a matter of only 
a telephone call or two for a teacher to arrange for 
an appi'opriate person to come to his or her 
classroom To help put their program together du 
Pont made one of its staff people available full tim.e 
for 18 months Some of you know hini John** 
Reynard 

The points I would want to make about the 
Delaware Program are quite basic 

• It IS not du Pont's program, but the 
community's We are contributing to it but 
so are many others That is important. 

• h is a llaborativeprogram between the 
private sector and educators ranging from 
classroom teachers to the State's top 
educational official The educational groujD' 
was involved from the start. We think that s ' 
important 

• It IS a broad-scale program, not concentrating 
on industrial jobs by any means but involving 
more than 1 ,200 people from more than 250 
businesses, labor and governmental 
organizations ' 

• Last, It IS a limited program with measurable 
objectives It does not try id do everything 
for everybody all at once Instead, it started 
with a few school districts and is being 
expanded gradually We think it's important 
not to bite off more than you can chew 

Whether we are on the right track or not it is too 
early to say with any great conviction. We do not 
want to over-claim, and the facts will speak for 
themselves after a little more time has passed 

We do believe, though, that the overall 
objective and approach are right The focus is on 
jobs in the private sector, with government and 
private companies working in tandem We are 
convinced too, that this type of effort, ctlony vVith 
better follow-up educational and training programs, 
IS much the best answer to the employment 
question, for the alternative is continuing high 
welfare - ustb, a continuing losb of the contribution 
many yuuiig people could make to uur society, and 
continuing personal tragedy for many individuals 
who deserv*-: bettor of themselves, and of us 

In th(^ final analysis there will be no maqic 
wand m Washington that will provide a solution In 
my view, it will come fn^m'a large number of 
specific a jtioni taken in various communities 
across the; ianci Where cjur people have engaged 
in oelf-help th(-;y have been successful That is my 
mcs.-^age for tcxlay, and 1 wish yuu great suc^jcss in 
your deliberations tcxlay and m your actions cit 
home thereafter 



APPENDIX IV 

City-Wide Career Education Program 

Des Moines, Iowa has a tradition of helping 
youth explore career opportunities As early as 
1932, the city promoted an annual High School 
Day m which students went to work in local I ^u^i- 
nesses and industries Co-op programs m retailing 
and ofhce work gained wide community support 
Advisory committees of people from business and 
industry played an important role in the develop- 
ment of the programs and facilities for the Technical 
High School which opened in 1942 

In 1 97 1 , when the Supenntendent and the 
Board of Education set out to develop a master 
plan for implementing career education in grades 
they found their business and labor leaders 
again ready to help An Advisory Committee for 
Career Education, composed of 22 m.embers from 
business, industry and labor and three student 
members, was organized and began meeting 
monthfy-during the school year This 'umbrella 
agency," unique m its inclusion of youth repre- 
sentatives, still functions to ensure that attention to 
policy matters and to practical implementation of 
career education programs keep'^pace with each 
other. 

After agreement that career education con- 
cepts should be introduced fit the elementary 
level, developing appropriate informational 
materials became a mapr problem At the junjor ^ 
high level the only school materials available were' 
for the occupational clusters of construction, 
manufacturing and agn-busmess Persons from 
business and industry v/ere quickly identified to ^ 
help junior high teachers devebj) needed nicitenals 
for SIX additional career clusters and to secure 
'donated materials and equipment 

Since Des Moines is m an aqncultural ^lal6 , 
understandably theagn-businoss program h^lds 

high interest for students This program was 
developed with the help of an advisory committee 
" of agn-business employers and gives both lunior 
and St aor high school students an opportunity to 
explore and gain basic skills in thirteen different 
career areas ranging from animal science to farm 
business management 

Other unique career education programs 
have .been developed at the senior high lev^l The 
Executive Internship Prr^gram provides an 
opportunity for high school juniors and, seniors to 
v/ork with a business executive for an entire 
semester and receive academic credit rc:!a!(*d to 
the tasks they perform Tht business community 
has given its ful! support to this programi r!r>siqned 
Jpr students seeking a career requiring a baccalau- 



reate or higher degree The practical nursing 
program is in its third vear of operation and is the 
only such program in Iowa As part of the clinical 
preparation required for licensing, senior students 
-MV trained in the community's hospitals 

The annual reports of the Aavisory Committee 
for 1975 and 1976 presented several recommen- 
dations for the secondary guidance and counselling 
program m Des Moines and for the Technical High 
School The Committee's primary concern was 
^taff u|.. grading They noted that the maprity of 
vocational instructors stay current only by reading 
tiade publications, while employees in business 
and industry rely heavily on company or dealer 
schools to keep ^east of new products and 
techniques There lollowed a recommendation 
tnat upgrading could be effected if more of the 
business and industry tecuniques were made 
available to instructors 

Des Moines is deservedly proud of its career 
development efforts to date, but the Committee 
realizes that there is still a large faction of the rom 
munity that is uncommitted and to whom the 
concept must be sold 
For Further Information: 
Mr. Dick Gabriel 
Coordinator of Career Education 
Des Moines Independent 

Community School System 
1800 Grand 
Des Moines, lA 50307 
(515)284-7888 



Industry-Education Council 

The purpose of the Central jersey Indusiry- 
Filducation Council is tcydevclop rommiuniration 
and cooperation between the business- industry/ 
labor community and the education community 
To this end it engages in selected activities relevant 
to career development and awareness of all 
sections of the community 

Created in 1966 by a federal planning grant 
to tne Woodbridge Township School District, it 
has now become a pint venture of business/indus- 
try/ labor and five r.chool districts in the county 
C J 1 E C s 1 975 Report lists 28 major companies 
as participants in the year s program These 
companies and participatir^ ; school districts 
contribute monies to the Co' ncil to support its 
programs and staff of five persons 

In order that students wiil have accurate 
information on which to make career decisions, 



C.I I.E.C has, among other activities, created a 
Community Resource Direv^tory with computer 
assisted career information, a speakers bureau, 
and a program to eliminate sex-role stereotyping 
^ in careers 

Another area of particular concentration is a 
"how to" program for seniors about to enter the 
job market School Industry Coordinators, or in 
some cases Job Placement Coordinators, make a 
presentation to senior classes as part bf the English 
program emphasizing the importance of effective 
communication skills in obtaining employment 

An additional thrust of the C J 1 E C program 
IS assisting educators, businessmen, and labor 
officials in assuming a leadership role m career ^ 
education and placement This has been accom- 
plished through Leadership Training and Career 
Guidance Institutes 

The Leadership Training Institute, sponsored 
by the National Alliance of Businessmen, is con- 
ducted every year for 30 to 40 upper-level decision 
makers from* business. lalW and the schools The 
purpose of the Institute i^^o assess the need for 
and techniques of implementing career-oriented 
progra'ms The Career Gui^_nce Institute, designed 
for teachers, guidance counselors and adminis- 
trators, parallels the Leadership Training Institute 
and emphasizes implementation and operation of 
career development programs 

One of the must successful activities of 
C J I E C IS the Community Resources Workshop 
- a profjram for influencing teachers In a four- 
week, J 20-hour summer workshop, educators 
ideritify a particular pi'oblem m their Hiccipline 
They ^re encourage .j utilize business, industry 
and labor resources to develop a response or 
better approach to ihe problem Among the areas 
of focus have been roreign language careers, the 
teaching of biology, applied mathematics, and 
business management training 

Parents especially appreciate the community 
involvement programs which, with the help of the 
media, have enabled the schijol systems to 
cooperate with each other and with industrial, 
business and labor organizations 
For Further Infortnation: 
Mr, Bernard Novick 
Director 

Central Jersey Industry- 
Education Council 
Woodbridge Township School District 
P.O. Box 428, School Street 
Woodbridge, N 1 07095 
(201). 636-0400 

ERJC 



Out-Of-School Youth 

.\s one satisfied enrvployer told a 7000 1 evalua- 
tion team "Whatever you're duma, it v/orkmg" 
What 7000 1 IS doing is coordmalmLj a nation ,/ide 
program thot combines job placement with career 
preparation, academic instruction and motivation 
for people in the 16-22 age bracket It s working, 
its officials say, because it provides young people 
with a pattern of successes to eplaco the pattern 
of failures that were formerly the students' primary 
experiences in school and in business 

The enrollees are guided into immediate, 
unsubsidized employment On-the-job training 
'ensures t' .at job skills and work altitude^s neces- 
sary to satisfy the employer are learned Enrollees 
are also required to work toward their High 
School Equivalency Diploma (GED) after hours 
Another key element in the program's success is 
the provision of the structured program of youth 
activities designed to strengthen personal motiva- 
tion for career development. 
A In 1 969, a grant from the Thom Mc An 
Company in Wilmington, Delaware initiated the 
program that gfew into the now independent 
corporation, 7000 1 Ltd Thom McAn's executive? 
were concerned with the economic and social 
problems caused by unemployed and out-of- 
school youth They approached the Distributive 
^Education Clubs of America (DECA) for help in 
providing a mearfe for these yodng people to 
obtain immediate employment alung with the job 
-training, basic education and persunal motivation 
they would need to enter the field of marketing 
and retail distribution 

During the first three years, the pruyram cost 
less than $ 1 ,000 per participant pc^ year and 7 1 ?b 
of the participants stayed in their jobs for at least 
a year Impressed, the Community Services 
Administration funded DECA in 1973 to spread 
the 7000 1 program to communities who wanted 
such a program and would manage and finance 
it With 7000 1 "franchising"' the specialexpertise 
and quality control 70001 is now an independent 
non-profit corporation and this year's expansion- ^ 
effort IS viewed as the first step needed to bring 
7000 1 to every interested U S city by 1 98 1 The 
Department of Labor is financing this first year of 
the expansion effort while 7000 1 se6ks to become 
basically self-sustaining by providing consulting 
services to local programs 7000! is the only nian- 
power training program with a youth urgani/ation 
and the only one that franchises its name and ^ 
expertise 
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In statistical termb the program shows signifi- 
cant gains in growth and operation since its 
beginning in 1969 By January of 1975 the 17 
programs and 2,000 enrollees in 9 states repre- 
sented a 400?t> growth By December of the previ- 
ous year over two-thirds of those enrolled in 7000 1 
had been placed on the job and 509b of the i cmain- 
der were preparing for employment 

In dollar terms, 7000 1 co^is less than the aver- 
age manpower training program $ 1 ,000 per par- 
ticipant and under $ 1 ,250 per job placement 
compared to the $3,087 average cost nationally 
per CETA participant In 1 975 alone, enrollees 
earned more than $1 million and paid out approx- 
imately one-fourth of this in local, state and federal 
taxes. 

For Furth 3r Information : 

Mr. Kenneth M. Smith 

70001 Ltd. 

Robscott Building 

151 Chestnut Hill Road 

Newark, DE 19711 

(302)731-0750 



Counselling/Placement Program 

The Mem.phis Volunteer Placement Program 
(MVPP) was established in 1968 when Memphis, 
as well as many other communi;:^s around the 
United States, was experiencing civil disturbances 
The schools were in need of help and it was the 
idea of two local businessmen and a high school 
counselor that the businessmen - among others* 
in'the community — had special resources that 
could be of vital help to the guidance depart- 
ment of an inner city school Thus, MVPP was 
developed as a counselling program operated by 
volunteei s from, the community to assist high 
school students with career planning 

In the last ei^jht years, MVPP has become a 
vital and vigorous effort in Memphis The volunteer 
counsellinq program now utilizes 1 10 community 

, volunteers in the one-to-one and group counselling 
of more than 1,000 higri school students on general 
career planning Nearly 4,500 graduating seniors 
are provided guidance in preparing themselves 
for finding employment MVPP has produced, in 
cooperation with the Board of Education, a voca- 
tional guidebook entitled "Start Getting That Job 
Now " It also conducts a Jobs Readiness Training 
Program in conjunction with the Memphis 
Employers Merit Employment Program, a 
^'^mpany -sponsored program to promote non- 

[3 1 p":riminatory employment Last year, some 170 



volunteers from Lvfsiness, industry, labor and local 
governments were directly involved m the job 
readiness sessions conducted in 1 7 of the 30 city 
high schools 

Selected Memphis'high school juniors are 
invited to an annual career conference on Com- 
munications Occupations The local TV and radio 
stations and newspapers provide the equipment, 
talent and luncheon for the conference The 300 
students attending last year were exposed to 
simulations of actual production problems pre- 
sented by each'df the three media outlets At a 
point in their lives when they are beginning to make 
up their minds abo^it possible careers, these 
students learn firsthand about some of the pres- 
sure? as well as the opportunities, in communica- 
tions occupations 

'As part of its program, MVPP conducts a 
special two-day college-a-rama The 6,000 graduat- 
ing seniors of Memphis' high sqhools are bussed to 
Cook Convention Center There they have an 
opportunity to talk with representatives from 1 35 
colleges and universities, such as Harvard, 
Wellesley and the Air Force Academy, about 
career interests. 

MVPP IS also involved in sending a limited 
number of exceptionally bright high school juniors 
to four eastern prep schools, Andover, Choate, 
Exeter and Mt Harmon More than 90 students 
have participated since 1969 in this program of 
accellerated-^-S week sessions . 

These and other MVPP programs have re- 
ceived the enthusiastic support of the Memphis 
Board of Education The Board furnishes one uf 
the four paid staff members and contributes about 
one-sixth of M VPP s budget The City Council 
provides two thirds of the budget, the remaining, 
sixth comes from organizations and individuals 
For Further Information: 
Mr. Fred Koch 
Vice President, Personnel 
Goldsmith's Department Store 
Main & Gayoso 
Memphis, TN 38103 
(901)529-4545 



Cooperative Education Program 

Prior to World War II the Vought Corpora- 
tion, an aerospace company, established coopera- 
tive engineering programs v^tth tht University of 
Cincinnati and M I ^ '^he Company moved to 
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Dallas, Texas in 1948 andammediately started a 
cc-op program with Southern Methodist UnivercUy, 
following later with other colleges in the Southwest 
Engineering has been the predominant major, but 
students majoring m other fields have alsu been 
employed In all, over 30 colleges and universitieb 
have been involved In the past 20 years, Vought 
has helped 1 3 Texas colleges and tive out-of-state 
schools start their own cooperative programs 

Because of the limited number of engineering 
graduates available in the Southwest, Vought, in . 
1 957, established co-op scholarships for high 
school seniors with the Engineering'Career 
Programs Through written and personal contacts 
with nearly 400 high schools in north Texas, 1 5 to 
20 winners have been selected each year This 
program has attracted many outstanding high 
school seniors and has supported thenj through 
their college career with not only related work 
experience, but with considerable guidance and 
counselling Essential to the program is clo^e 
coordination between the student, the Company 
and the college To quote the Vought Supervisor of 
Education, "Now we grow our own " 

And 'grow" they do Some 261 students have 
completed their bachelor's degree in this program 
in the past 1 5 years Equal periods of college study 
alternate with well-planned and increasingly 
complex work j.ssignments at Vought In five years, 
the student earns the bachelor of science degree 
Vv'hile gaining two years of practical, diversified 
engineering experience During those 15 years, 
187 co-op graduates elected to stay with the 
Company Vought is rightfully proud of this 72/u 
retention rate 

Although the number of employees at Vcught 
may have fluctuated from a high of 25,000 to a low 
of 8,000 /depending on its contracts, the Company 
has never laid off any engineering co-op studenti^ 
Vought officials feel they have gained too many 
fine employee? and other benefits to contemplate 
cancellation of this program 
For Further Information: 
Mr. B. J, Armstrong 
Supervisor of Education . 
Vought Systems Career Programs 
•Vought Corporation 
P.O. Box 5907 
Dallas, TX 75222 
(214)266-4171 
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Technical Advisor Program 

Denver's Technical Advisur Progrann grew 
out of an idea conceived at Western Electric Their 
connmunity relations director, observing the dis- 
crepancy betv\/een v^hat graduating students knev^ 
about electr6nics and the skills Western Electric 
needed, sought to provide local students wi[h 
increased career av^areness In the school year 
197 1-72, Western Electric sent tv\^o electronics 
technicians to local high schools to describe their 
jobs and the skills needed for those jobs These . 

technicians_also offeredjo serve_jds^a_resourceJor_ ^ 

the teacher, supplementing the curriculum v^ith 
demonstrations of new equipment and films on 
current innovations 

As more people became aware of these activ- 
ities and ds dialogue increased between the private 
sector and those in the education process, the 
effort expanded Bel! Laboratories volunteered two 
other advisors With support and appro /al from 
the Denver Public Schools, representatives from 
V/estef n El^i^ctnc asked the Denver Chamber of 
Commerce to spunsor the expanding prugram 
The Chamber responded enthusiastically and 
shortly thereafter five additional Denver corpora- 
tions offered advisors In 1975-76, fourteen local 
industries offered advisors to participate in eight 
Denver schools m the areas of iju.-.iriesh anci office 
bkills, accounting, drafting, machine .shup, ^ * 
electronics and construction 

The main purpose of the Te\:hniCdl Advisor 
Program is to supplemeiit and enrich the high 
school curriculum Advisors donating one to two 
hours per v^eek during the school year can 
accomplish this in a variety of ways In the class- 
room the Advisor frequently helps students with 
individual projects such the repair of a television 
set in an electruilics cc;urbe ur tin ' preparahon of 
a sample job resume in a busin^ ■ - . ^nd uffice 
skills course In other instanceh. the At ivisor may 
s (;n another employee; of hi:^ uumpany to ubsibt 
in ^^Hnq a particular point or c'oncopt across to 
tl'ie student While mo^t of the Ac Ivi.sor's time m the 
classroom is devoted to expanding the students' 
career awareness, thj Advisor has another role 
Because of his non-ihreatening relationship with 
the students, the A'ivisor can rhsruss v^ith them , 
thrir goals and ambilioiis. and < eliminate some ol 
the anxieties the students enc(;unt(T v^hen making 
the transition from high school to a ^ -arc^^er or 
coUcgcj 

Coordination for the entire program is pro- 
vided by the Denver Chainl )cr of ( bmmerce An 
Advisory Board acts as liaison between industry 
representatives and the School Board In the long-, 
run It is hoped that the Technical Advisor Program 

^ ^ : 
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will improve the quality of he labor force, pro- 
vide a better labor pool for companies to select 
•> from, and improve career opportunities for Dc.iver 
youth. 

For Further Information: 
Mr. R. Bruce Shelton 
Staff Project Manager , 
Denver Chamber of Commerce 
1301 Welton Street 
' Denver, CO 80204 
(303)534-3211 



Vocational Exploration Program 

How do you get a high school student who's 
ready to drop out of school to stay and start 
planning for a career'^ 

Recognizing the correlation between those 
students who leave ^school and the number of 
unemployed and unemployable persons, the 
Human Resources Development Institute (HRDO 
of the AFL-CIO and the National Alliance of 
Businessmen (t JAB) have focussed their attention 
on the problem 

The Vocational Exploration Program (VEP) ic 
, a pilot \^buth program sponsored by HRDI and 
NAB Utilizing business and labor resources m 
eighteen metropolitan areas during the summer of 
1 976, VEP provided 240 disadvantaged high 
school students, whose ages ranged from 16 to 21' 
and who were completing either the 1 1 th or 1 2th 
grades, an opportunity to explore a variety of . 
' ' occupational areas and to gain a better under- 
standing of the world of work, in order to identify 
career interests and develop career goals 

First conduc^ted in the summer of 1 976, the 
program, which is educational rather than wurk- 
• oriented, placed students with private employers 
and labor unions, with vynom they gained experi- 
ence in such diverse occupations ds computer 
processing, personnel, telephone line repair work, 
bank cashiering and air traffic control work 
Through on-site experience und classroom ses- 
sions, the students received exposure to a vanc4y 
of work activities, to labor manager. enl issues and 
practices, to employment r^-^quirements and to 
■ career planning 

In each city, HRDI an? i NAB Representatives 
provided general program coordination, identified 
employers*and assisted m the selection (;f enrollech 
Programs were designed an^ 1 operated locally, 
enabling the contracting company or labor orqan- 
O liori to develop a program which was appro- 
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priate to the local situatioii Companies participat 
ing in the program ranged from large corporations 
to public utilities to financial institutions to medium- 
^sized and small businesses Programs were also 
contracted and managed by AFL-CIO centra] 
labor councils, local unions and other labor 
organizations 

In all cities, the response to the program irom 
employers, students, parents, labor officials and 
school systems has been very positive Company 
personnel found the program easy to operate and,- 
in several instances, have offered students pa^t- 
time )obs as a result The students discovered that 
there are jobs they enjoyed and some which did 
not interes'i them They felt the experience was 
much more worthwhile than participation m regular 
summer youth programs Most importantly, they 
found that there are many aspects of the world of ' 
work of which they had not known before, and that 
education is a very important pe^t of their prepara- 
tion for earning a living 

Replications of this program arc expected to 
improve the working concept from which a model 
can be dev.eloped which will enable cullaborative 
efforts between existing groups to address the 
problems of hard-core unemployed youth 
For Further Information: 
Mr. Charles Bradford 
Director 

Human Resources Development Institute 
AFL-CIO 

815 16th Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20006 
(202)638-3912 



Exploratory Work Experience Education (EWEE) 

The Exploratory V/ork ExperiepA-^ Edu mIk 
Program sponsored by Security ?.\c\\v N.itu 'Ual 
Bank is an iA\i)n lu improve the career develop 
mentofyi ith in Califurnia Stu.dcnis !G yocir^ of 
age or older who have exprehsc;^ 1 mlert '-^t m 
banking as a possible c^areer ^ 'hcjirf arc * Ao^ \ 
by their s< 'hools to pdrtiripate m this \ ircqram., . 
these; students are chosc^nfrum both inner (^ity 
and suburban .,(4kj()1:; wherr-v^^r a Security 
branch is located 

On-ti"ie-]ob observation and limited participa 
tiun in bank operations provide students with the 
u^iancij tu learn what duties a • "c )inputr-r r;Ierk. a 
teller or a new accounts clerk p(Tf<Tm^-... S^'ven 
such positions are observed, each for four hours 
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during a single week> In total with an initial two- 
hour onenfation, each student receives 30 hours of 
actual work observation At this poinc, the student 
either elects to leave the program or continue in a 
work area iri which he 'she expresses a career 
interest . - , ^ 

For those continuing, a period of up to 30 
hours may be spent in their selected work area 
(The State's Industrial Welfare Commission has set 
the maximum of 30 hours ) It a student chooses, 
he/she can continue for an additional 30 hours - 
up to a total of 90 hours in the program - but only 
if they rotate to a new area of specialty 

Formal Guidelines for tins program have 
been worked out in great detail and with real 
collaboration with both schobb^and organized 
labor The Guidelines specify all arrangements, 
' including the restriction that students receive no 
compensation for their participation For students 
who desire employment at the completion of the 
program, a referral is made to the Bank's nearest 
recruitment office 

Security Pacific experimented v^ith many types 
of work experience programs, paid and unpaid 
After four years of operation, bank and schoo^ 
officials agree the current modeLhas proved best 
_OtheiLbanks in tne area"HaveTaken Security 
Pacific's example and adopted very similar 
programs 

For Further Information: 

Susan Odegard 

Personnel Relations Officer : 

Security Pacific National Bank 

One Embarcadero Center 

San Francisco, OA 9411 1 

(415)445-4000 



Tangible Corporate Policy 

♦ A conviction that I i' /jss has a majur role to 
play in achieving the J education providing 
preparation for employment and v^drk led in 1975 
to the adoption of a corporate policy entitled, 
"General Motors and Career Educatfon " Asserting, 
that, "General Motors' support of quality education 
includes the concept of career education in United 
States schools and college^," the policy went on to 
define how GM proposed to help " schools and 
colleges, particularly m GM plant city communities, 

^,by actively participating m " 

• Providing classroom speakers and instruc- 
tional materials on specific careers, 

• Providing plant visits, 



• Cooperating v^ith educatorb in designing 
career curnculcir and teaching aidh, 

» Cooperating in career' < Tieritutiun programs 
for educators, 

•Service on industry-education advisory 
councils 

General Motors has gone woW beyond the 
simple assertion of a policy Guidelines for GM 
Support of Career Education have been estab- . 
lished, detailing the rule and types of assistance to 
be offered by GM ofjorating people Career 
education coordinatom have nov^ been appointed 
m 101 of the 110 General Motors plants In many 
cases, each plant's Education and Training Direc- 
tor takes on this additional role, v^orking directly 
^with local schools, businesses, organized labor, 
community organizations, parents and other 
industries to acliieve GM's policy objectives 
These coordinaturs are designated by GM Plant 
City Committees v^hich then coordinate the 
company's involvement wiih the local schools 

Every coordinator has a chance to share what 
his plant is doing through GM's Career Education 
Exchange newsletter, which_apjjeciri>.n:ionthly The 
ne w^lett^r-- helps cooi^inators keep abreast of 
other programs, nuw legislation, and federal and 
state activities 'in career education 
Fot Further Information: 
Mr. Willard Cheek ^ ... 

Pubhc Relations 
General Motors 
3044 West Grand Boulevard 
Detroit, MI 48303 
(303) 556-2085' ' 



Educators-In-Indust ry . 

How does an educational administrator, 
teacher or guidance counselor upgrade his own 
information about the world of work, vocational 
guidance and career development^ Since 1959, 
General Electric has been involved in taking an 
active role in providing educators with theee .skills 

GE's activities started with sponsorship of 
SuiTimer Guidance Programs at selected univers- 
ihes These i^pccial six-week programs combined 
professional irj:;ti uuticjn in counjollirig skills with 
first-hand experioiico m CiE plants and other local 
industries Over the past 17 years, there have been 
approximately 2,000 alumnfof the Program who 
are better prepared to counsel young people in 
career development All programs provide for 
graduate level credit with additional credits avail- 



able for implementation of plans developed during 
the summer. 

' In 197 1, several GE plant locations took the 
initiative to better expose their community's edu- 
cators to the industrial environment and to inform 
them of careers currently available m industry 
through orientation ih local plants 

Although GE was'encouraged by the success 
of the Summer Guidance Program and their own 

local efforts, they felt that more help was needed 

from other private sector organizations at work 
with educators. In . 972, GE developed a model 
called Educator-ln-Industry Programs to be imple- 
mented at the local plant by GE representatives m 
cooperation with nearby colleges or universities. 
Following a needs assessment of the career guid- 
ance activities of the community, the GE repre- 
sentative tries to develop a community-supported 
Advisory Couricil^o help plan a program targeted 
at counselors. 

The program format is a series„of two- to- ^ 
threeihour^sessiens conducFed late in the after- 
noon for 12 to 1 5 consecutive we^ks These formal 
sessions are supplemented by plant visits and- 
"shadow" experiences. The specific subject areas 
covered vary with' the. employment markets m each 
locale. These programs also carry graduate level 
credit'available through the cooperating institutions 
Participating educators say the results at both 
the summer institutes and in-service programs 
have proved to be excellent Moreover, GE officials 
note that these programs Have visible results m the 
G^! plant communities where they occur With the 
exposure to the world of work that they have 
obtained, participating educators provide correct 
and up-to-date information about careers m com- 
merce and industry to students who have tradition- 
^ally received less help than then college-bound 
peers. Many of these young people are helped to 
identify careers m which immediate )obs are 
available. 

For Further Information: 
Mr. Joseph Bertotti 
Manager 

Corporate Education Relations 
Career Guidance Programs 
''General Electric 
3135 Easton Turnpike 
Fairfield, CT 06431 
(203)373-2913 



APPENDir V 

Pariicipant^in The Secretary's 
Conference On Youth Career 
Development 

October?, 1976 

Mr. Harry A. Applegate 
Executive Director 

Distributive Education Clubs of America 
290 Park Avenue 
Falls Church, VA 22046 

Mr. B.J. "Billy" Armstrong 
Supervis6r of Education 
Vought Systems Career Programs 
Vought Corporation 
P.O7Box5907 
^ Dallas/TX 75222 

Mr. Richard Arnold 
Manager, Educational Relations 
American Telephone & Telegraph _ ^ — — 
R9om 538 ' ^ — ^ 

— l^S-Broadway' 
^ew York, NY 10007 

/Df. John Banning 
/ Program Leader 
■4H— Youth Extension Service 
U.S. Denartment of Agriculture 
Washington, DC 20250 

Mr. Joseph Bertotti 
Corporate Education Relations 
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Senior Associate 
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Manager of Educational Relations 

J.C. Penney Company 

1301 Avenue of the Americas 

New York, NY 10019 
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P.O. Box 1280 
Wichita. KS 67201 
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Human Resources Development Institu *^* 
AFL-CIO 

815 16th Street :NW 
Washington, DC 20006 
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North Nashville, TN 37202 

Mr. Ben Burdetsky 

Deputy Assistant Secretary for Employment & Training 
U.S. Department of Labor 
,<^f^01D Street, NW 

-ashington, DC 20213 
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Manager of Educational Services 
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Eastman Kodak 
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Vice President, Public Relations 
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Assistant Research Director 
AFL-CIO - 
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__Washington7DC?0006 

Mr. W.R. Cheek 
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Ralston Purina 
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St. Louis, MO 63188> 
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1125 17th Street, NW 
^ Washington, DC 20036 
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Office of Planning and Evaluation 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
Washington, DC 20201 

Ms. Judy Cook 

Director of Programs Department 
Girl Scouts of the USA 
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Suite 405 ' 

Washington, DC 20009 
Mr. William Dennis 
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150 West 20th Avenue 
San Mateo, CA 94403 

Mr. Ron Dougherty 
Director 

Alaska Center for Staff Development 
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Anchorage. AK 99502 
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Human Resources Development Institute 
AFL-CIO 
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Mr. /William A. Duval 
Geheral Vice President /\ 
International Brotherhood of Painters and Allied 
AJFL-CIO 

United Unions Building 
1750 Now York Avenue . N W ... 
ashington', DC 20006 

Mr. Kenneth Edwards 

Director of Skill Improvement & Training 

International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 

1125 15th Street, NW 

Washington, DC 20005 
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-Manager, Educational Relations 
American Cyanamid Company 
Wayne, NJ 07470 

Ms. Cassandra Evans 
National Officer 
Future Homemakers of America 
615 Roberts Circle 
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Exxon Company USA 
P.O. Box 2180, Room 2891 
Houston, TX 77001 
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Director of Public Relations 
Chicago United Association 
6N. Michigan Avenue, Room 1308 
Chicago, IL 60602 
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President 

Sports Marketing Company 
Subsidiary of Graphic Sales, Inc. 
3259 Whitebrook Plaza, Suite 200 
Memphis, TN 38118 
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3202 Kirkwood Highway 
Room 205 

Wilmington, DE 19808 

Dr. Chester Francke 

Director of Education Systems Planning 

General Motors 
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Detroit, MI 48202 
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Stat^ Board of Education 
201 East Colfax 
State Capitol Building 
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Youth Services Project 
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150 East 42nd Street 
New York, NY 10017 
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American Council on Education 
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Washington, DC 20036 
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Washington, DC 20001 
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National Executive Secretary 
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National FFA Center 
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Alexandria, VA 22309 
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Suite 205 

Washington, DC 20006 
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Manager 
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400 Main Street 
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National Advisor 
Future Farmers of America 
Office of Education 

Department of Health. Education and Welfare 
Washington, DC 20X02 
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Executive Director 
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National Council of YMCA's 
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State Board of Education 
201 East Colfax 
State Capitol Building 
Denver, CO 80203 
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51 Madison Avenue 
New York, NY 10010 
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American Federation of Teachers 
AFL-CIO 
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Washingtdii,^DQ 20036 
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Phi Beta Lamda Inc. 
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Emporia, KS 66801 
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Western Electric Company 
111 Havanah Street 
Aurora, CO 80010- 
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Executive Director 
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1120 Morse Road 
Columbus, OH 43229 

Mr. Fred Koch 
• Vice President, Personnel 
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Main & Gayoso 
Memphis, TN 38103 

Ms. Sandra Kuntz 

Director of Educational Programs 

International Paper 

220 East 42nd Street 

New York, NY 10017 

Mr. Robert L. Lamborn f 
Executive Director 

Council for American Private Education 
1625 1 Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20006 

Ms. Julie Landry 

Student President— High School 

Future Business Leaders of America 

Phi Beta Lamda, Inc. 

304 Sampson Avenue 

Lafayette, LA 70501 

Mr. Louis F. Laun 
Deputy Administrator 
Small Business Administration 
1441 L Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20006 
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Vice President 

Th^ Chase Manhattan Bank 

One Chase Ma..ihattan Plaza . 

NewYork,NYlJ3015 

Mr. Charles L. Lewis 

Executive Vice President ' 

American Personnel & Guidance Association 

1607 New Hampshire Avenue, NW 

Washington, DC 20009 

Mr. David Lewis 
Coordinator 

Business Management Fellowship Program 
U.S. Department of Commerce 
14th Street & Constitution Avenue, NW • 
Washington, DC 20230 

Ms. Sandy Lortscher 
2205 E Capitals 
Des Moines, I A 50300 

Dr. Ruth B. Love 
Superintendent of Schools 
Oakland Unified School District 
1025 Second Avenue 
Oakland, CA 94623 

Ms. Frances Low 

Director 

Open Doors 

20 West 40th Street ' 

New York, NY 10018' 

Mt. S. J. MacMullen 

Vice President, Personnel and Public Relations 
Armco Steel Corporation 
Middletown,OH 45043 
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President . 

College Entrance Examination Board 
888 7th Avenue 
New York. NY 1001^ 

Mr. Howard Marshall 

Manager, Employee & Community Relations 
McCormack & Company 
414 Light Street 
Baltimore, MD 21202 
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Prosident 

Junior Achievement, Inc. 

550 Summer Street 
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1137 33rd Street 

West Des Moines, lA 50265 
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Secretary-Treasurer 
National Education - Association 
1201 16th Street, NW 
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Mr. Edward Miller 

Executive Director 

Future Business Leaders of Americti 

Phi B^td Lamda. Inc. 

1908 Association Drive 

Reston.VA 22091 

Mr. Victor Morris 

Public Relations Director 

Montgomery Ward 

1101 15th Street. NW. Suite 205 

Washington. DC 20006 
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Special Representative 
— GirlScouts of the USA 

1666 Connecticut Avenue. NW 

Washington. DC 20009 

Mr. William Moshofsky 
Vice President of Environmental Control ^ 
- Georgia Pacific 
900 S.W. Fifth Avenue 
Portland. OR 97204 

Mr. William G. Murphy 
President 

National Alliance of Businessmen 
1730 K Street. NW 
Washington, DC 20006 

Mr. Frank Newman 
President 

University of Rhode Island 
Kingston, RI 02881 

Mr. Woody Norris 
High S,chool Student President 
Distributive Education Clubs of America 
401-1/2 South Gay Street. Apartment 2 
Auburn. AL 36830 . 

Mr. Bernard Novick r 

Director, Central Jersey Industry-Education Council 

Woodbridge Township School District 

P.O. Box 428. School Street 

Woodbridge. NJ 07095 

Ms. Susan Odega'-d 
Personnel Relations Officer 

Security Pacific National Bank , 
1 Embarcadero Center 
San Francisco. CA 94137 

Ms. Barbara Oliver j 
CampFire Girls. Inc. 
1740 Broadway 
N^w York. NY 10019 

Mr. Kevin O'Sullivan 
Executive Vice President 

American Society for Training and Development 
P.O. Box 5807 
Madison. WI 53705 

Mr. Kevin Owens 
.High School Student President 
Vocational Industrial Clubs of America 
Star Route Box 15A 
Birchleaf.VA 24220 
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Director of Government Relations 
St. Louis Board of Education 
911 Locust, 6th Floor 
St. Louis. MO 63101 

Mr. Reginald Petty 
Executive Director 

National Advisory Council on Vocational Educat 
425 13th Street. NW. Suite 412 
Washington. DC 20004 

Mr.PhilPolivchak 

Director of Manpower 

National Association of Home Builders 

— -15th &M Streets. NW 

Washington. DC 20005 
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Director for Youth Affairs 

Office of Public Liaison 

The White House 

1600 Pennsylvania Avenue. NW 

Washington. DC 20006 

Ms. Marilyn Rauth 
Assistant Director 
Educational Research Department 
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llDupont Circle. NW 
Washington. DC 20036 
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Research Associate 
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1615 H Street. NW 
Washington. DC 20062 

Ms. Mildred Reel 

Executive Directpr " ^ 

Future Homemakefs of America 
2010 Massachusetts Avenue, NW 
Washington. DC 20036 
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Wilmington. DE 19898 
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Director. Manpower Development 
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1750 Old Meadow Road 
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• Washington. DC 20036 
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801 N. FairfaxJDrive 
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Washington, DC 20006- 
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New York, NY 11201" 

Mr. Michael Sitrick 
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8101 West HigginsRoad 
Chicago, IL 60631 
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Staff Member , 
National Urban League 
425 13th Street, NW, Suite 515 
Washington, DC 20004 

Mr. Kenneth M. Smith 

President 
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151 Chestnut Hill Road 

Newark, DE 19711 

Dr. Ivan Stafford 

Washington Representative 

Boy Scouts of America % 

Route 1 

North Brunswick, NJ.08902 

Mr. Harold Steiglitz ' 
Vice Presiderit 
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845 Third Avenue 
New Yox^k, NY 10022 
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Office of Planning and Evaluation 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
Washington. DC 20230 
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President 
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^ Memphis, TN 38118 
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-Associate-DirBctor of Educational Programs 
National 4-H Council of America, Inc. 
7100 Cbnnecticut Avenue, NW 
V\fashington, DC 20ai5 
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President 
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P.O. Box 1474 
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Student President 
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Diiector for Personnel and Industry Relations 
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1900 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20006 

Mr. Henry B. Warren 

Assistant Administrator for Administration 
Small Business Administration 
1' IL* Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20006 

Ms.Gail Wettstone 
National Staff 

Future Homemakers of America 
2010 Massachusetts Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 
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Budget Examine: j 
Office of Management and Budget 
Room 7001 

New Executive Office Building 
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Director 
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Washington, DC 20006 
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President 
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